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The Development of Man’s Companion in .War Camp, 
on Farm, in the Marts of Trade, and 
in the Field of Sports 


By Major GENERAL Witit1AmM Harpine Carrer, U. S. A. 


AutTuHor oF “Horses, SADDLES AND Bripies,” “Lire of LigUTENANT GENERAL CHAFFEE,” 


“Tre History oF 


THE SixtH Cavatry,” “THE AMERICAN ARMY,” ETC. 


PAINTINGS BY EDwarRD HERBERT MINER 


ASUAL observation of American 
& cities, with streets overcrowded 
with motor vehicles, tends to cre- 
ate the impression that this is a horseless 
age, and that under existing conditions 
that useful animal is doomed to disappear. 
Statistics, based upon the census, show, 
however, that while the normal rate of 
increase has not been maintained, there 
are nearly 300,000 more horses in the 
country than there were 20 years ago, 
and that the number of mules has in- 
creased by 2,370,000 during the same 
period, notwithstanding the fact that dur- 
ing the World War, between 1915 and 
1918, there were shipped abroad more 
than 950,000 horses and 345,000 mules. 

These facts would seem to indicate that 
the doom of the horse has not yet been 
sealed, and that he will continue to abide 
with us, not only because he is useful, 
but because from time immemorial he 
has earned and held the affection of man- 
kind. 

If the literature of a subject is an indi- 
cation of public interest, then the horse 
truly ranks high, for it has been estimated 
that more than 2,000 books relating to 
this animal have been published in Eng- 


land and an equal number elsewhere. No 
special effort has been made by the Library 
of Congress to collect books on the horse, 
for the reason that other government 
agencies specialize on that subject; yet 
there are deposited in the Library nearly 
1,000 volumes devoted exclusively to the 
horse, while the number containing ref- 
erences to it is countless. 


THE MILITARY HERO AND HIS HORSE ARE 
INSEPARABLE IN SCULPTURE 


History would lose much of its charm 
if the deeds of the horsemen of all ages 
were eliminated. Coming down the cen- 
turies, the history of which has been em- 
bellished with the recital of the deeds of 
ancient warriors, crusaders, and knights 
errant, we find General Allenby, with his 
clouds of horsemen, in the World War, 
fighting on the same fields as of old, and 
using the Bible for military information 
in the theaters of operations as well as 
for spiritual guidance. 

The deeds of great warriors have ever 
been perpetuated in marble or bronze, and 
in the course of time doubtless Allenby 
will be duly honored. It is inconceivable 
that a great military leader should be 
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Photograph of H. E. Talbott, Jr. 
A CENTAUR OF THE POLO FIELD 
Both America and Great Britain encourage polo, football, and other sports among their 


armed services, being mindful of Wellington’s aphorism, that the battle of Waterloo was won 
on the cricket fields of Eton. 
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© National Photo Co. 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE ON “GENERAL,” A STANDARD-BRED MOUNT 


Until the advent of President Coolidge, the White House had not had an enthusiastic 
equestrian since the days of Roosevelt. President Taft, President Wilson, and President 
Harding all preferred the motor car to the horse for recreational rides. 
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sculptured otherwise than upon his 
favorite charger. To do differently 
would break the spell of a thousand 
years. 

In modern war, generals are enabled 
to command armies of incredible size 
by utilizing automobiles, telephones, 
and telegraph wires; but when it 
comes to actual leadership of units in 
open warfare, the commander must 
have his horse at hand. 

When some future Congress shall 
decree that a statue of General Per- 
shing, the only American who ever 
commanded a million men in battle, 
shall be erected in the Capital of the 
Nation, it is impossible that a sculptor 
should think of representing him 
seated at a telephone or in an automo- 


bile. 


The 


The tiny 


The second horse has three 


Photograph by W. E. Corbin 
Number 3 has toes, but the side ones do not touch the ground 


FAMOUS HORSES OF GREAT GENERALS 


The celebrity that has attended the 
horses of all ages which have carried 
successful generals in battle has led to 
their selection as models by artists and 
sculptors, but unhappily monuments 
are rarely erected until long after the 
generals and their horses have passed 
to the Great Beyond. 

Many horses of military leaders, 
such as Bucephalus, the charger of 
Alexander the Great; Marengo, the 
famous horse of Napoleon, and Co- 
penhagen, the favorite mount of the 
Duke of Wellington, are well known 
to history. 

America is not lacking in historic 
horses. Every schoolboy is familiar 
with the picture of General Israel 
Putnam, on his favorite horse, gallop- 
ing madly down a long flight of steps 
to escape the British dragoons, who 
had closed all other avenues of escape. 
The picture of Washington on his 
handsome charger, Nelson, receiving 
the surrender of Cornwallis’ army at 
Yorktown, has brought the glow of 
pride to generations of Americans. 
Three-quarters of a century ago it was 
wholly improbable that any discussion 
of the campaigns in Mexico could take 
place without some mention of Gen- 
eral Zachary ‘Taylor’s well-known 
horse, Old Whitey. 


o 
S- 


1 
1 


he series having been added during 1920, from the Bad Lands of South Dakota. 


_ has four toes on his front feet and three and a fraction of a fourth on his hind feet. 


HOW THE HORSE HAS GROWN IN THE LAST SIX MILLION YEARS 
g the process of development and has only a “splint” remaining to represent the instep portion of the toes. 


hen he walked, and is about as large as a Collie 
fifth and largest skeleton is that of the horse of to-day. 


Amherst College science laboratory, Amherst, Mass., houses one of the most interesting exhibits in the world, showing the development of the 
geologic ages, the last to complete t 


horse through the various 

Eohippus, only 11 inches high 

toes, all touching the ground w 

the fourth has lost his side toes durin 
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The Civil War was replete with interest 
in the favorite horses of the great com- 
manders. 

General Ulysses Grant’s military career 
was wholly devoid of theatrical display, 
but he was generally recognized as a fine 
horseman, and the men of the western 
armies always manifested interest when 
he rode among them. 


GRANT’S LETTER CONCERNING HIS HORSE 
JACK 


The writer recently had the good for- 
tune to find a book on the horses of the 
Sahara, which had belonged to General 
Grant, and discovered, pasted in it, a copy 
of a letter written by him to the wife of 
General Sherman, who was assisting at a 
fair to raise funds for the sick and dis- 
abled soldiers discharged at the close of 
the Civil War. It was publicly an- 
nounced that the purchaser of the famous 
horse mentioned in General Grant’s letter 
should also become the owner of the auto- 
graph letter, which was as follows: 


“WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31, 1865. 
“Mrs. ELLEN E. SHERMAN. 
“DEAR MapAM: 


“As a slight testimonial of the interest I feel 
in the great Northwestern Fair, now being held 
in Chicago, for the benefit of sick and disabled 
soldiers, who have endured so much for the 
maintenance of our government, permit me, 
through your agency, to present to this loyal 
and charitable enterprise the horse ‘Jack,’ well 
known in the western armies. I left Illinois on 
him in July, 1861, when commanding the 
Twenty-first Regiment of volunteer infantry, of 
that State. I rode this horse more than all 
others put together, from the time of leaving 
Springfield, on the 3d of July, 1861, until called 
east in March, 1864. 

“On my promotion to the command of the 
armies of the United States, I left ‘Jack’ in the 
West, latterly with J. R. Jones, United States 
Marshal for the Northern District of Illinois, 
residence Chicago. Mr. Jones has been directed 
to deliver the horse to your order. 

“Tf I was not deceived in the purchase of 
‘Jack,’ he is now eleven years old. He is a very 
fine saddle horse, very gentle in harness, but re- 
quires whip and spur. 

“Hoping that the fair will realize the full 
expectations of loyal people, and do credit to the 
great and growing Northwest, where it is being 
held, 

“T remain, very truly, your obedient servant, 

“U.S. Grant, 
“Lieutenant-General.” 


When, after four years of grueling 
war, the curtain fell on the Lost Cause, 
and General Robert E. Lee slowly guided 


his splendid war horse Traveler from the 
fateful field of Appomattox, there was 
graven a picture in the heart of every red- 
blooded soldier, no matter under which 


flag he had fought. 
THE EPISODE OF ‘TWO BROTHERS 
RODE AWAY TO FIGHT 


WIILO 


Virginians were ever horsemen, and 
when the fratricidal war began, two 
brothers rode forth grimly to fight for 
the right as each saw it. The one, Gen- 
eral William R. Terrill, a graduate of 
West Point, who declined to follow his 
State in secession, was killed while lead- 
ing his Federal brigade at the battle of 
Perryville, Kentucky; his brother, Gen- 
eral James B. Terrill, was killed while 
leading his Confederate brigade at the 
battle of Bethesda Church, Virginia. 
When the Civil War had closed, the heart- 
broken father brought the bodies of his 
two sons to their old Virginia home and 
buried them in the same grave. The 
story of how brave men rode to their 
deaths for principle, as each one viewed 
it, is briefly told in the inscription on the 
stone placed to mark the grave: 

“This monument erected by their father. 
God alone knows which was right.” 

The poet, T. Buchanan Read, immortal- 
ized in verse the splendid war horse of 
General Philip Sheridan, which carried 
him into the battle of Cedar Creek from 
Winchester, twenty miles away. When 
this famous horse died his skin was 
mounted and is still preserved. While 
not so imperishable as bronze or marble, 
the mind may conceive a more correct 
impression of General Sheridan on horse- 
back than is possible from an examination 
of his representation in bronze. 


WILD HORSES DISAPPEARED FROM AMERICA 
BEFORE COLUMBUS ARRIVED 


The history of the horse and the 
gradual development of the types now 
known have long been subjects of pains- 
taking study by trained investigators, and 
some of their researches may be profitably 
reviewed. 

With centuries of confusion among 
those that have passed since the dawn of 
history, it is not strange that some threads 
of information should be missing, but 
rather that so much has been preserved 
concerning the horse. 
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The horse has been 
the companion and serv- 
ant of man in nearly all 
his migrations and con- 
quests, and has always 
played an important part 
in the development of 
that civilization which is 
based upon intelligent 
cultivation of the soil. 

Scientists all agree 
that in prehistoric ages 
certain types of horses 
ranged over parts of 
Asia and of North and 
South America, and that 
while the wild horses of 
Asia appear to have de- 
scended from the orig- 
inal stock, all such ani- 
mals had disappeared 
from North and South 
America before any 
modern Europeans land- 
‘ed here. 

Research efforts have 
been highly successful 
in establishing in the 
minds of scientists the 
multiple-toed skeleton re- 
mains of an ancient ani- 
mal as the progenitor of 
the horse, which during 
all recorded history has 
been distinguished by a 
single toe encased in a 
wall of horn or hoof, 
the form best adapted to 
carrying heavy weight 
at speed over rough 
ground. 


AN ANCIENT ASSYRIAN SCULPTOR’S CONCEPTION OF THE HORSE AT THE 


GALLOP (SEE TEXT, PAGE 113) 


SOME UNSOLVED MYSTER- 
IES OF THE HORSE'S 
ANATOMY 


There are certain ap- 
parently useless struc- 
tures connected with the 
legs of the horse which 
have given rise to many 
of the theories concern- 
ing his probable evolu- 
tion from an animal of 
different type. There is 
on the inner surface of 
each fore leg cof the 





BAS-RELIEF OF KING ASSURBANIPAL HUNTING THE LION 
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Photograph by A. Gaddis and G. Seif 


SUCH WERE THE CHARIOTS WHICH FOLLOWED THE ISRAELITES FLEEING FROM EGYPT 
3,400 YEARS AGO 


This is the vehicle of Menne, the Egyptian land steward and estate inspector under the 


Eighteenth Dynasty, as it is depicted on the walls of his tomb at Thebes. 


The breeding of 


horses was considered of the greatest importance among the ancient Egyptians and they proved 


of great utility, but they did not enjoy sacred honors, as so many other animals did. 


Many 


of them were exported to neighboring countries, and Solomon bought them, at a hundred and 
fifty shekels of silver, from Egyptian merchants who traded across the Syrian desert. 


horse, above the knee, and on the inner 
surface of each hind leg, below the hock 
joint, a callous, elongated piece of skin 
known as “chestnut,” which has long 
been a subject of investigation, based 
upon the idea that it represents the former 
existence of an appendage which has dis- 
appeared in the process of evolution (see 
chart, page 22). 

There is also a bony, wartlike struc- 
ture, at the back of the fetlock or pastern 
joint, quite pronounced in some animals, 
which serves no useful purpose to the 
horse in his present form. 

Practically all writers on the history of 
the horse who have given serious study to 
the subject incline to the belief that the 
wild horse of the steppes of Asia has the 
most legitimate claim as the source from 
which the domesticated horse was de- 
rived. Not all, however, accept this con- 
tention, for some cannot reconcile the ap- 


pearance and conformation of the present 
wild horse of Asia with the many types 
of horses with which the world has be- 
come more or less familiar (see text, 
page 24, and Color Plate I). 

Especially do the admirers of the Ara- 
bian horse decline to accept this theory, 
and in the absence of any known history 
of the last-named breed in Arabia or 
India, which connects it with other horses 
of that region before the Christian Era, 
there may be basis for the contention, 
and the Arabian may have had his origin 
in Africa, the home of the Barb horse 
and numerous branches of the solid-hoof 
animal of the ass, zebra, and quagga 
groups. (see-text, pages 26, 27, 31, 30; 
and 42). 

The Barb horse differs less from the 
Arabian than the latter does from all 
other horses. That the conformation, 
size, and character, generally, of any type 
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FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON 


The renowned frieze on the outer walls of the Parthenon was a flat bas-relief 525 feet 


long. 


It represented the Panathenian festive procession. 


The horses of this period bore a 


striking resemblance to the wild horse of Asia (see text, page 10). 


of horse may be modified in the course of 
time, by subjecting him to changes of cli- 
mate, temperature, forage, and soil, is too 
well known to admit of question; but the 
Arabian has only five lumbar vertebre, 
while, with rare exceptions, there are six 
in other horses. 

That is a difference which would not 
be accounted for by reason of change of 
environment, climate, or forage; and this 
lends encouragement to those who con- 
tend for the Arabian horse as an original 
stock. 

In tracing the history of any particular 
type of horse, it has been observed that 
the claim is usually presented that this or 
that breed is the progeny of native stock 
or of a cross on native stock. 

It seems incredible that the heavy, me- 
dium, and light classes of horses exhibited 
at all of the great horse fairs should have 
descended from a common ancestry, for 
they differ quite as radically as the deer, 


the caribou, the elk, and the moose, all 
animals of the split-hoof breeds, concern- 
ing which there is no theory of descent 
from a common stock. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE HORSE 


From earliest times the horse has been 
known to exist on the high table-lands of 
Asia. 

The use of horse chariots prevailed in 
Egypt as far back as the history of that 
country has been made known through 
monuments and ancient inscriptions (see 
page 8). 

Among the bas-reliefs and pictures of 
Assyrian, Persian, Nubian, Greek, Ro- 
man, Byzantine, and other horses of the 
ancients, the types are limited and bear 
but slight resemblance to the modern 
breeds of horses as developed within 
the past two centuries (see illustrations, 
pages 6 and 7). 
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A PIEGAN AND HIS PONY IN THE MONTANA HILLS 


The Spaniards found no horses in the New World. The Indians, at first, regarded the strange 
imported animals with wonder and terror. 


The horse, as depicted in the fifth cen- 
tury B. C., in the frieze of the Parthenon 
and numerous bas-reliefs of that period, 
bears much resemblance to the wild horse 
of Asia in size, the shape of the head and 
neck, and the peculiar short, upstanding 
mane. ‘The size is readily estimated in 
comparison with that of the riders, whose 
legs hang down far below the bodies of 
the horses (see page 9). 

From this early period the horse, as 
pictured in the geographical areas now 
occupied by modern nations, began to 
show an increase in size and weight, and 
gradually assumed some of the conforma- 
tions by which we now classify the sev- 
eral breeds of modern horses. 


It is a remarkable fact that all history, 
ancient and modern, is more a recital of 
wars and conquests than of industrial and 
commercial progress, and therefore it is 
not surprising that the war horse is de- 
picted, almost to the exclusion of any 
other, in the writings, pictures, and sculp- 
tures of the ancients. 

The writings of Xenophon comprise 
very complete dissertations upon horse- 
manship and the duties of cavalry during 
the fourth century B. C., and many of 
the points of the horse regarded as desir- 
able then are in entire accord with the 
requirements of army inspectors of re- 
mounts for cavalry service to-day. The 
Macedonians had long been accredited as 
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TAPESTRY ARTISTS’ CONCEPTION OF HORSES AND HORSEMANSHIP IN THE 
LOUIS XIV PERIOD 


In a series of designs depicting ‘““T'welve Months of the Year,” this panel represents July, 


the Sign of the Lion in the Zodiac. 
white horse holds a falcon on her hand. 


horsemen when Alexander the Great re- 
organized his army and established the 
cavalry as a separate unit. 

It is historically true that no com- 
mander of mounted troops has ever been 
satisfied with any but good horses, for 
the lives of his men have depended upon 
having mounts superior to those of the 
enemy. 

Reasoning from analogy, it is certain 
that efforts to improve the native breeds 
of horses began when nations first made 
war upon each other, and have continued 


The party is going hawking, and the lady seated on a 


through the intervening centuries to the 
present time. 


HUMAN INTEREST NEVER FAILS THE 
WINNER 


During periods of peace, and with in- 
creasing populations, the needs of the 
agriculturists for farm animals began to 
take form, and the improvement of draft 
animals proceeded with that of war 
horses, and gradually has come to be by 
far the more important. 

In all recorded history trials of strength 
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Photograph by Nancy Ford Cones 


THE FAVORITE 


The horse has been the companion and servant of man in 
nearly all his migrations and conquests, and has always played 
an important part in the development of the civilization which 
is based upon intelligent cultivation of the soil (see text, p. 6). 


and speed have tempted men 
to train both themselves and 
their horses to enter the com- 
petitions which in ancient 
times played a great part in 
the affairs of state and na- 
tion. From the earliest times, 
when chariot races were pro- 
vided with settings to tempt 
the charioteers to deeds of 
daring, through the romantic 
period when knighthood was 
in flower, down to the pres- 
ent, when Man-of-War was 
acclaimed the greatest of 
race horses, human interest 
has never failed the winner. 

In the representations of 
the horse by sculptors, art- 
ists, and tapestry-weavers of 
old, there is observed the 
same tendency that has con- 
tinued through the ages in 
the selection of models. One 
never sees the undernour- 
ished, rawboned, neglected 
animal, but the well-devel- 
oped, sleek, and carefully se- 
lected horse to represent his 
class (see illustrations, pages 
0, 13, and 82). And. this 
was altogether the proper 
course, for everything which 
tends to establish correct 
ideas as to perfection of 
quality gives incentive to 
improvement and especially 
tends to encourage breeders 
of horses. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE HORSE 


The development of the 
horse has followed many 
lines, each indicating a pur- 
poseful end in view. The 
horse that is destined to seek 
its food on the open range, 
without shelter from _ the 
storms of winter and the 
midday rays of the sun in 
summer, accommodates. it- 
self to the conditions of its 
environment; the weak per- 
ish and the hardy survive. 

In this preparation to with- 
stand hardships on short for- 
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THE FAMOUS BRONZE HORSES OF LYSIPPUS ONCE MORE IN POSITION 








Photograph De Donald McLeish 
ABOVE THE 


MAIN PORTAL OF ST. MARK’S CATHEDRAL, VENICE 


They once adorned the triumphal arch of Nero at Rome, after which they were taken to 
Constantinople, where they adorned the imperial hippodrome until the Doge Dandolo brought 


them to Venice in 1204 as the spoils of war. 


In 1797 they were carried to Paris by Napoleon, 


and were finally restored to St. Mark’s in 1815. They were removed to a place of safety during 
the World War to avoid the danger of airplane raids. 


age, the first and most observable tend- 
ency is a limitation on growth, which 
gradually accommodates itself to the pos- 
sibility of eking out an existence during 
the periods of greatest privation. 
Transferred from such environment to 
the land of plenty, the first observable 
change is increase of size. With abun- 
dance of nourishing food and protection 
from inclement weather, the horse of any 


breed will quickly respond, and in a few 
generations, by careful selection, will bear 
little resemblance to its early progenitors 
(see text, pages 34 and 35). 


HORSES FIRST USED FOR WAR CHARIOTS 


Just when nations began to develop 
the heavy or draft breeds of horses has 
not been definitely determined. It has 
been accepted apparently by historians 
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Photograph by Pat Thompson 
A GIRL JOCKEY WEIGHS IN 


American jockeys have developed a method of riding, dubbed the “monkey-on-the-stick” 
style, which requires a sort of acrobatic horsemanship. ‘The short stirrups, with a seat which 
throws the weight forward of the withers, relieves the hind legs—the propelling power—and 
enables the horse to make a fraction more speed than the former, long-stirrup seat. 
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that the horse was 
first used in low, 
two-wheeled chariots, 
of) narrow —trac'k, 
mainly for war pur- 
poses, and that the 
general use of the 
animal for riding fol- 
lowed, as nations be- 
gan to carry on dis- 
tant forays and wars. 

It is highly prob- 
able that vehicles of 
construction — similar 
to the war chariots 
were used for trans- 
portation purposes, 
for ancient armies 
could. not make war 
without supplies, any 
more than can those 
of to-day, and all men 
with military experi- 
ence are cognizant of 
the prominent part 
played by the wagon 
and pack trains, once 
an army has moved 
from its base of sup- 
plies. 

It is a notable fact 
that the countries in 
which_-Czsar cam- 
paigned in western 
Europe, including 
also England, even- 
tually became the re- 
gion of greatest de- 
velopment of all the 
heavy types of horses. 
Doubtless the good 
roads which so definitely marked the 
long occupancy of the Romans were the 
greatest justification to breeders in their 
efforts to produce a heavy horse, capable 
of pulling large loads over dependable 
roadbeds. 


BRITAIN, BELGIUM, AND FRANCE HAVE DE- 
VELOPED FINEST DRAFT HORSES 


Nowhere else in the world have draft 
animals been developed comparable in the 
slightest degree to the French Percherons, 
the British Shires and Clydesdales, and 
the Belgians. Breeders the world over 
turn to them when seeking to improve 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


ONE OF FIFTY-ONE THOROUGHBREDS, VALUED AT’ $1,000,000, 
ARRIVING IN 


NEW YORK 


The carefully crated animal is being raised from the hold of the ship 
after his voyage from France. 


their heavy breeds of horses (see text and 
illustrations, pages 50-57). 

Nearly every country has some particu- 
lar breed of horse on which the nation’s 
pride is concentrated, even though it be 
an undersized horse or pony. ‘There are 
always legends as to feats of endurance, 
speed, or exhibitions of superior intelli- 
gence, to keep alive the sentiment of a 
community in which horse-breeding plays 
an important role. 

This sort of pride finds no counterpart 
in the products of industrialism, where 
the individual becomes an insignificant 
part of the grinding mill wheels or is lost 
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THE HORSES 


© Charles C. Cook 


EVERY POSITION OF A HORSE TAKING A JUMP, AT BELMONT PARK, NI 


OF THE WORLD 


YORK 


W 


4 
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A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY: 


in the everlasting process of setting a 
continuous array of rivets. 

From the Mongolian ranges, coming 
westward, the Turkoman, Persian, the 
Karadagh of the Cossack, the Kurdish, 
the Arabian, and many other breeds have 
won the hearts of the peoples whom they 
have served in war and peace for untold 
generations; and this brings us to the 
confines of modern Europe, where are 
now centered all the breeds upon which 
we have drawn to create the great aggre- 
gation of horses found at the present time 
in America. 


BRITISH HORSES 


When Cesar invaded the British Isles, 
about the middle of the first century B.C., 
he found the natives possessed of hardy 
horses, of small size, which they used 
with considerable skill. There was no 
pretense of raising forage for horses in 
that early period, and they ranged in 
droves, being rounded up from time to 
time to select those for use and possibly 
for breeding. 

These animals constituted the founda- 
tion stock of the British Isles, on which 
was grafted from time to time superior 
animals. Those left to seek forage on the 
range remained small and undeveloped 
and comprise in their descendants the 
ponies known under various local names. 

The foundation stock of British horses 
from which our early immigrants made 
their first importations has been much 
investigated, because from it was de- 
veloped the Thoroughbred, which, once 
established, whenever crossed with good 
mares, has resulted in definite improve- 
ment along the lines of speed, courage, 
and stamina. 

An eminent investigator, as the result 
of much historical research, credited the 
existence in Great Britain of many ex- 
cellent horses, at the time of the Roman 
invasion, to the far-reaching commerce of 
the ancient Phoenicians during the period 
of their maritime supremacy, several cen- 
turies before the Christian Era. 

The Phoenicians are known to have 
visited the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
ports of Spain, and among the principal 
elements of their commerce were horses. 
The colonies planted by them in Algeria, 
Morocco, and other parts of northern 
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Africa have been celebrated for the char- 
acter of their horses since a period ante- 
dating the Christian Kra many centuries. 

It is more than a mere probability that 
in the course of barter and exchange 
many Pheenician horses of the type so 
generally used by the Saracens, and which 
poured into Spain during its occupancy 
by the Moors, found their way to the 
British Isles and became at least a part 
of the foundation stock on which later 
importations were grafted to create the 
Thoroughbred. 

The debt for infusions of high-grade 
blood which the horse world owes to 
northern Africa has never been fully 
acknowledged. The Libyan tribes were 
possessed of horses long before the Arabs 
were known to have had any, and it is 
entirely possible that the north African 
region supplied through Egypt the pro- 
genitors of the Arabian horses, which 
have held their own for many centuries, 
preserving their purity of blood by per- 
sistent inbreeding. 


JOHN EVELYN’S DIARY TELLS OF TURKISH 
HORSES IN ENGLAND 


In his remarkable diary, John Evelyn 
records the early arrival in England of 
some rare horses, possibly of Arabian an- 
cestry: 

“t7th December, 1684. Early in the 
morning I went into St. James Park to 
see three Turkish or Asian horses, newly 
brought over, and now first shown to 
his Majesty. ‘There were four, but one 
of them died at sea, being three weeks 
coming from Hamburg. They were taken 
from a Bashaw at the siege of Vienna, at 
the late famous raising that leaguer. 

“T never beheld so delicate a creature 
as one of them was, of somewhat a bright 
bay, two white feet, a blaze; such a head, 
eyes, ears, neck, breast, belly, haunches, 
legs, pasterns, and feet; in all regards, 
beautiful, and proportioned to admira- 
tion; spirited, proud, nimble, making halt, 
turning with that swiftness, and in so 
small a compass, as was admirable. 

“With all this so gentle and tractable as 
called to mind what I remembered Busbe- 
quius speaks of them, to the reproach of 
our grooms in Europe, who bring up their 
horses so churlishly, as makes most of 
them retain their ill habits. ‘They trotted 


like does, as if they did not feel the 
ground, 

“Tive hundred guineas was demanded 
for the first, 300 for the second, and 200 
for the third, which was brown. All of 
them were choicely shaped, but the two 
last not altogether so perfect as the first. 

“Tt was judged by the spectators, among 
whom was the King, Prince of Denmark, 
Duke of York, and several of the Court, 
noble persons skilled in horses, especially 
Monsieur Faubert and his son (provost 
masters of the Academy and esteemed of 
the best in Furope), that there were never 
seen any horses in these parts to be com- 
pared with them. 

“Add to all this the furniture, consist- 
ing of embroidery on the saddle, housings, 
quiver, bow, arrows, scymitar, sword, 
mace, or battle-ax, ad la Turcisq; the Ba- 
shaw’s velvet mantle furred with the 
most perfect ermine I ever beheld; all 
which, ironwork in common furniture be- 
ing here of silver, curiously wrought and 
double gilt to an incredible value. 

“Such and so extraordinary was the 
embroidery that I never saw anything ap- 
proaching it. The reins and _ headstall 
were of crimson silk, covered with chains 
of silver gilt. There was also a Turkish 
royal standard of a horse’s tail, together 
with all sorts of other caparisons belong- 
ing to a general’s horse, by which one 
may esteem how gallantly and magnifi- 
cently those infidels appear.in the field; 
for nothing could be seen more glorious. 

“The gentleman (a German) who rode 
the horse was in all this garb. ‘They were 
shod with iron made round and closed at 
the heel, with a hole in the middle about 
as wide as a shilling. The hoofs almost 
entire:’ 

No other reference has come to the 
writer’s attention concerning these ani- 
mals, but doubtless they were stallions 
and were used to improve the breed of 
British horses, along with the three stal- 
lions which came into England and to 
which all Thoroughbreds are traced (see 


textepage. 5s): 
CRUSADERS’ ARMOR.GAVE IMPETUS ‘TO 
BREEDING OF LARGER HORSES 


It is not known just what blood was 
used to build up the heavy British horses, 
(Continued on page 73) 
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THE WILD HORSE OF ASIA 
(For illustration see Color Plate I) 


The only family of original wild horses, not 
feral or those which have run wild from domes- 
ticated herds, known to exist in recent years is 
the Tarpan, or Przhevalski, which inhabits the 
steppes of ‘Tatary and Mongolia from the 
Dnieper to the Altai Mountains, and through 
the whole of central Asia, in small herds, sel- 
dom 50 in number. 

The wild Tarpan was given its new designa- 
tion in honor of the Russian explorer, Przheval- 
ski, after he had identified and classified the 
small bands found ranging near the borders of 
China. 

The Tarpans are smaller than the domesti- 
cated horses, having slender legs, big heads, and 
large ears, bent back at the tips. The forehead 
is protuberant above the eyes, with a whorl of 
hair between the latter. The hoofs are small 
and almost cylindrical. The mane extends from 
between the ears to the shoulder blades and is 
short and upright. The tail is of moderate 
length. In winter the coat is long, rough, and 
wavy on the back. 

The full-grown horses are quite untamable, 
but colts may be domesticated. They frequent 
the open ranges of the steppes. Like other wild 
animals, they can scent human beings at a dis- 
tance and avail themselves of their great speed 
to escape. 

The Tarpans, like the semi-wild Mustangs of 
early frontier days (see pages 67 and 70), 
separate into small bands, each with a stallion 
leader. They exist in greatest purity near the 
borders of China. ‘They are found quite un- 
mixed with the domesticated horse, on the Kara 
Kum and the Syr Darya, near Kuznetsk, and 
on the banks of the River Tom, in the territory 
of the Kalkas, the deserts of Mongolia and the 
Gobi. 

There are some mixed herds within the Rus- 
sian frontier, in the vicinity of settlements, dis- 
tinguishable by their variety of color. 

Tarpans are not large and their color is usu- 
ally tan or mouse, in their several shadings. 
During the winter season the hair is long, heavy, 
and soft, almost akin to the fur of the bear. 

The specimen obtained, and to which the name 
Przhevalski was given, appeared to he inter- 
mediate in character between the horse and the 
Kiang and Onager (see Plate V and text, pages 
27 and 30), having, however, chestnuts on all 
four legs and only the lower half of the tail 
covered with long hair. 

The general color was dun, tinged with yel- 
low, on the back, becoming lighter toward the 
flanks and almost white on the belly. The short 
and upright mane was dark-brown. The head 
and hoofs were those of the horse. 

The Tarpan, or Przhevalski, has many points 
of resemblance to the horse depicted on the 
walls of caves in Europe, and on stones and 
pieces of horn pertaining to the age before the 
tribes inhabiting the present confines of that 
region had come to the state of civilization 
characterized by dwelling in houses and villages. 

Scientists have long since established the fact 
that wild horses existed in the prehistoric age, 


and historians have assembled much scattered 
testimony that they continued to range, not only 
over the steppes. of Russia to the foot of the 
Carpathians, but through Europe down into the 
period of recorded history. 

There are definite references in the writings 
of numerous authors to the wild horses of 
Iberia (Spain), the Alps, the forests of Ger- 
many and the adjacent countries to the east, to 
the inhabitants of which region they were per- 
mitted as food by the church until interdicted 
by Pope Gregory III in 732 A. D. 

Among the benedictions pronounced by the 
Monk Ekkehard of St. Gall over the meats 
to be served in the refectory of the monastery, 
about 1000 A. D., one refers to the flesh of wild 
horses. In a Westphalian document of 1316 
the fishing, game, and wild horses of a certain 
forest were definitely apportioned. 

In a description of the district of Alsace and 
the Vosges in 1593, there occurs language of 
even more interest than some of the earlier 
references of writers to the horse: 

“Horses that be of their kind much wilder 
and shyer than the stag; yet when they are 
tamed, which is accomplished with great toil 
and trouble, they make the very best horses, 
that equal those of Spain and Turkey, and sur- 
pass them in many things, and are hardier, for 
they are accustomed to cold, and to coarse food, 
and are sure-footed, being as used to mountains 
and rocks as the chamois.” 

It may seem incredible with so much scat- 
tered evidence of the continued existence of the 
horse during many centuries, that none of the 
older generations of writers should have leit 
a profound dissertation on the history of the 
horse. 

When, however, it is considered that down to 
within a century there were innumerable refer- 
ences to a fine breed of horses in Spain, known 
as jennets, not to be confused with the modern 
name for the female ass, and that to-day no 
record can be found as to whence the jennets 
came, or as to their disappearance, by absorption 
or otherwise, the absence of definite historical 
records of the ancient breeds of horses should 
not be surprising. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the modern world that 
the old writers recorded such observations as 
they did make on parchment; had they used 
the typewriter and wood-pulp paper of the pres- 
ent age, their work would have been swallowed 
up in dust and decay, as have been so many 
other evidences of their existence on earth. 
The most astonishing thing in the changing 
world is the continued existence of the written 
words of the ancients. 

There are so many historic allusions in these 
ancient writings concerning the hunting of wild 
horses for food and for their skins, within the 
present geographical area of Europe, that there 
seems legitimate ground for accepting them as 
a basis for the definite declaration that there 
have existed, coincidentally with man during his 
occupancy of nearly all populated areas, horses, 
either wild or domesticated from wild stock, 
and that those horses furnished the foundation 
for all the improved breeds of the present day 
throughout the world. 

There is no more reason for trying to trace 
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Painting from life by Edward Herbert Miner 
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them all to a common source than there would 
be in an effort to find a common ancestral 
parentage for the bighorn, the mountain sheep, 
and the domesticated goat. 


GREVY’S ZEBRA 
(For illustration see Color Plate II) 


The zebra is recognized as a member of the 
horse family and is readily identified by its 
striped skin. 

At the present time the several groups to 
which zebras, differing slightly, have been as- 
signed are all found in Ethiopian Africa. That 
one to which the name Grévy’s zebra has been 
given is found in Abyssinia and Somaliland. 

The Grévy’s is the largest and in some re- 
spects the most horselike of all the zebras and 
differs from the others markedly in the width 
and arrangement of the stripes. The mane ex- 
tends to the withers, the tail tuft is large and 


full, and the chestnuts on the inner sides of the. 


fore legs are as small as those of the horse. 

As regards the dark-brown or black markings 
and the intervening light stripes on the body, 
head, and legs, these are for the most part very 
narrow, widening out only on the lower jaw, 
neck, and the lower part of the thighs. 

On the flanks none of the stripes bend back- 
ward and upward to the hind quarters, the upper 
portions of which are marked with vertical 
stripes arranged concentrically round the root 
of the tail. The dorsal stripe is very broad, 
especially near the middle of the back; there 
are no transverse stripes on the underparts. The 
stripes on the nose stop short of the dark nostril 
patches and the nose is grayish. The stripes on 
the rump have their concavity upward, whereas 
in Chapman’s zebra (Plate III) the convexity 
is upward. 

The large, broad, and thickly haired ears are 
quite different from those of all other members 
of the zebra family, which are narrow and 
pointed. 

It has been suggested that the large size of 
the ears and the narrowness of the stripes in 
this group are probably the result of a lite spent 
in thick scrub. Large ears are very commonly 
present in forest-dwelling animals, whi.e nar- 
row, vertical y disposed stripes appear to be 
adapted to concealment in the jung:e. 

Grévy’s zebra itself differs siightly in differ- 
ent districts. In those which live in the high- 
lands of the Shoa district of Abyssinia the dark 
stripes are black and the light stripes are white. 
In the Somaliland group the dark stripes are 
chocolate-brown and the lighter bands of a 
yellowish tinge, the contrast between the strip- 
ings being much less than in the Abyssinian 
animal. 

Grévy’s zebra averages about 12 hands in 
height. They are usually found in small bands 
of ten or twelve and seem to prefer the undulat- 
ing, rocky bush country. 

The heavily striped zebras pertain to the 
northern groups. ‘The first encountered by the 
Boers south of the Orange River, which they 
called quaggas, have the stripes confined to the 
head, neck, and forward half of the body. 
Through persistent hunting of this latter group 


for food and hides, it has disappeared as our 
buffalo did. 

The zebras of Somaliland and Abyssinia are 
readily recognized by their very narrow stripes. 
They are shot ior tood by hunting parties, but 
are not regarded as game animais. They are 
easily staiked within the range ot modern rifles. 

It is not uncommon ior the Grévy’s zebras to 
approach the camps of hunters and bray and 
stamp around to attract the attention of the do- 
mesticated animals at night. The bray of this 
zebra has been described as a hoarse noise varied 
by a sort of whistle. 


GRANT’S AND CHAPMAN’S ZEBRAS 
(For illustrations see Color Plate III) 


Zululand is the home of a group of zebras in 
which the body stripes meet the neutral stripes 
inferiorly, while the legs are more or less fully 
striped. In this particular group the shadow 
stripes on the hind quarters are strongly de- 
veloped and not much narrower than the inter- 
vening spaces. The fetlocks and pasterns are 
devoid of stripes or spots. 

In the Chapman’s zebra, formerly known as 
the Matabele bontequagga, the shadow stripes 
are faint and narrow, the legs are barred to 
the hoofs, the stripes on the lower portions 
tending to break up into spots. This group in- 
habits the country between Damaraland (south- 
west Africa) and Matabeleland (southern Rho- 
desia). 

On the north side of the Zambezi the group 
from the plains around Kilimanjaro appears to 
connect with the more northern groups, retain- 
ing s.ight traces of shadow stripes, which in 
many cases are visible only on the hind quarters, 
and having the bars on the pasterns distinct 
from one another. 

Closely auied to the Kilimanjaro group, and 
really intergrading with it, is the bontequagga 
of British ast Atr.ca (Tanganyika Territory), 
named Grant’s zebra. In this group, as in those 
of British Central Africa (Nyasaland) and 
southern Abyssinia, the shadow stripes have 
completely vanished, and the stripes on the hind 
quarters are at least equal in width to the inter- 
ven ng spaces; which are white. 

In the Grant’s zebra the stripes are broad 
and in some cases completely black, and the bars 
on the pasterns are fused into a continuous 
black band 

In certain zebras from the Guas Negishu 
plateau of British East Africa, the forelock is 
entirely wanting, and the mane, except for a 
small tuft in advance of the withers, is reduced 
to the same condition as in a hog-maned polo 
pony, presenting an appearance quite different 
from that of the ordinary zebra. 

A similar pecutiarity is observable in the zebra 
from the Lake Mweru district, and in those of 
the Guas Negishu district. These belong to the 
group of Grant’s zebras. 

Some of the Guas Ngishu zebras have been 
found without the mane and forelock, which 
suggested periodic shedding, but as this does 
not occur in any other members of the family— 
horses, asses, mules, or zebras—it is believed to. 
have been due to local and extraneous conditions. 
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Among the Grant’s zebras individuals have 
been seen in the herds with fawn-colored, un- 
striped areas immediately in front of the large 
oblique stripes on the quarters ; also, occasionally 
a white or albino has been observed. These 
exceptions to general rules occur among practi- 
cally all animals. 

Zebras are essentially animals of the plains, 
on which they congregate in herds, associating 
frequently with the gnus, as well as with 
ostriches. 

This association, it has been suggested, may 
have arisen from mutual advantage, the 
ostriches by reason of their height being able 
to see the approach of an enemy in the open, 
while the others are able to detect the presence 
of danger through the sense of smell. If one 
of the trio took flight, the others would be 
warned to follow suit. 

In this connection the effect of the striping 
of the zebra as a protective element has oiten 
been discussed. It is commonly believed that 
the effect in all the fully striped groups of 
zebras is to render them inconspicuous. at a 
distance on the plains, and at closer range in 
moonlight, at dusk, and in the jungle. 

The alternate light and dark stripes har- 
monize with the shafts and streaks of sunlight 
falling on foliage, and in part the stripes on the 
body and legs break up the general hard out- 
line of the animal into a more or less indistinct, 
soft grayish blur. 

The optical effect in some of the zebras is 
to divide the animal into two distinct objects 
when viewed from a distance and to obscure or 
completely obliterate the horse outline. 

At a distance less than that at which the 
whole of the stripes melt into a confused gray 
blur, the general effect is to render the animal 
much less conspicuous than would be the case 
if the stripes were of the same width through- 
out and took the same direction on all parts of 
the skin. 

It has been observed that in nearly all ani- 
mals that inhabit open plains the legs and 
under surface of the body are conspicuously 
lighter than the upper parts, so that when the 
animal is standing in bright sunshine the light 
coloring of the lower surface completely 
counteracts the effect of the dark shade cast by 
the body and tends to produce invisibility. 

The word camouflage has become Anglicized 
since the World War. Its use on warships and 
commercial vessels followed the lines of nature 
in the zebra’s skin, and while no painted lines 
could reduce the outline of a steamship, with its 
funnels of smoke, to the vanishing point, the 
arrangement did obscure it very much, made 
aiming at long range more difficult, and gave 
a feeling of added security to passengers and 
crews. 


MOUNTAIN ZEBRA 
(For illustration see Color Plate IV) 


The name Mountain zebra has been applied 
to the group inhabiting the mountains of 
Cape Colony, known to the Boers as wilde- 
paard, or wild horse. This group is distin- 
guishable from other groupings of zebras by 


its asslike appearance, especially the long, nar- 
row ears and the transverse stripes on the 
hind quarters above the tail. The stripes are 
white on a black ground. 

In addition to these features, the species is 
characterized by the hairs on the middle of 
the back, from the withers to the rump, being 
directed forward instead of backward. The 
tail tuft is less developed than in other species 
and the hoofs narrower. 

The stripes on the hind quarters are very 
broad and separated by light intervals approxi- 
mately similar in width. The transverse stripes 
on the body are narrow and closely set, and 
all of them stop short of the middle line of the 
belly, so as to leave a white space on each side 
of the longitudinal ventral stripe. 

The corresponding dorsal stripe is very nar- 
row and connected with the transverse stripes, 
most of which run nearly at right angles to 
this line, although the last two, which are 
much broader than the rest, are bent sharply 
backward, so as to cause the uppermost one on 
each side to form the lateral border of the 
previously mentioned gridiron. 

All the legs are barred down to the hoofs 
and the chestnuts on the front legs are larger 
than those of any other member of the horse 
family. 

The throat is peculiar in having a small but 
pronounced dewlap. There is considerable tan 
color. on the muzzle. The Mountain zebra at- 
tains a height of 12% hands. 

This zebra is essentially a mountain animal 
and formerly inhabited all the mountain ranges 
of Cape Colony. It is accustomed to traveling 
over rough and rocky ground and its habits 
seem similar to those of other zebra groups. 
Only a few herds of Mountain zebras have 
survived under government protection. 

For many years there was an inclination to 
assign names to zebras as of many groups, but 
they are practically the same animal except in 
the peculiarity of the arrangements of their 
stripes. They have been used in Africa as food 
by natives whenever available. They have 
never been of any material help to man in the 
cultivation of the soil or as means of trans- 
portation. A few isolated cases are known 
where they have been broken to harness, but 
they were in no sense equal to the horse or 
mule. Attempts to cross them on asses and 
mares of the horse family have produced foals 
of no value except as curiosities. 


KIANG 
(For illustration see Color Plate V) 


The Kiang and Onager belong to the wild 
ass species. There is less of definite knowl- 
edge of these animals than of almost any other 
now existing, for the reason that they inhabit 
the wild and less settled parts of Asia and 
have never been domesticated. 

With very slight changes of coloring, they 
are found in widely separated areas and always 
in the deserts or less attractive uplands. They 
have the form, the solid hoof, the short up. 
standing mane, and practically all the other 
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Painting from life by Edward Herbert Miner 
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qualities essential to class them as members of 
the ass tamily. 

The Kiang is found in the high and isolated 
regions of Tibet, in the vicinity of lakes and 
mountain streams, where it feeds on the coarse 
and wiry grasses. It is larger and more pow- 
erful than the Onager, averaging about 13 
hands in height. 

The Kiang was encountered by the early ex- 
plorers of Kashmir. It abounds on the great 
Changchenmo plain and in the arid country 
around Pangong Lakes, the feeding grounds of 
the Tibetan antelope and formerly of the Yak. 
Its range extends eastward into Tibet. 

These barren countries are scorched at mid- 
day in summer, but because of the high altitude 
are bitterly cold at night; nevertheless, the 
Kiang thrives there. 

The Kiang differs radically from others of 
the ass family in his partiality for lakes and 
streams, in which he swims in icy-cold water. 

The ears of the Kiang are larger than those 
of the horse, but not so large as those which 
characterize the ass family generally. The 
chestnuts, which exist on all four legs of the 
horse, are found only on the front legs of the 
Kiang. 

The cry of the Kiang approaches that of the 
neighing horse rather than the bray of the ass 
and mule. The hoofs are not as broad as those 
of the horse, but are very flinty and hard, to 
enable him to traverse the rocky region in 
which he makes his home. 

The Kiangs, like wild horses, range in smail 
bands and do not seem to fear man, for they 
have frequently been observed to gallop in 
circles around parties of travelers. The Tatars 
capture them for food, and occasional speci- 
mens have been taken for zoological collec- 
tions, but they remain, generally, as wild as 
when first known by the ancient people of Asia. 

The back and upper parts of the Kiang are 
of a reddish tinge, in sharp contrast to the 
white of the muzzle, underparts, buttocks, and 
legs. In winter the long, shaggy coat of hair 
tends to obscure the difference in markings so 
well defined in summer. 

In Mongolia the Kiang is replaced by its near 
relative, the Chigetai (Dziggetai), a smaller and 
more uniformly colored animal, with more 
rounded hoofs. ‘The difference in general ap- 
pearance between this animal and the Kiang 
proper is due to the less rufous tint of the darker 
areas in the summer coat and to the fact that 
this shades off imperceptibly into the dirty white 
of the under surface of the body and the paler 
fawn of the throat and limbs. 

Having the same narrow dorsal stripe and 
dark tips to the ears as the Kiang, the Chigetai 
lacks the dark patch at the base of the ears 
distinctive of the latter. If not identical with, 
the Chigetai is nearly related to the Koulan of 
the Kirghiz Tatars. 


THE ONAGER 
(For illustration see Color Plate V) 


Closely allied with the Kiang and Chigetai is 
the species known as Onager, which signifies 


wild ass, and which inhabits the deserts of 
Asia, from Syria and Persia in the west to 
northwestern India and Mongolia on the east. 
The Onager is a rather smaller and paler-col- 
ored animal than the Chigetai, with nearly as 
well-marked a contrast between the dark and 
light areas as in ‘the Kiang. 

The Onager stands from 11 to 11% hands 
in height; the hoofs are narrower and more 
asslike than those of the Kiang. The profile 
of the face may be either straight or sinuous; 
the tail tuft is of moderate size; the dark dor- 
sal stripe, which is always much wider than 
that of the Kiang, stops in some cases short of 
the tail tuft and is flanked on either side, at 
least in the posterior half of its length, by a 
whitish band joining the white on the buttocks 
and the backs of the thighs. 

In the summer coat the general color of the 
upper parts is usually some shade of pale red- 
dish fawn or sandy, while the light areas, 
which vary from pure white to light-brown, 
are much the same in extent as those of the 
Kiang, but embrace more of the buttocks, from 
which they spread along the margins of the 
dorsal stripe, and in some cases occupy more 
of the body and head. In winter, when it 
grows much longer and rougher, the coat be- 
comes more or less gray, with sharply defined 
white areas. 

With such a wide geographical distribution, 
it is not surprising to find that the Onager is 
divided in numerous local branches, each some- 
what defined. 

Probably the best known of these is the In- 
dian Onager of the desert districts of Sind, 
Cutch, Baluchistan, eastern Persia, and Af- 
ghanistan, and thence north to Bokhara. This 
Onager attains a height of 1114 hands. ‘T'o the 
east of the Indus this animal is found in Bika- 
ner, Jaisalmer, and the saline tract known as 
the Rann of Cutch. 

The Persian Onager, found from western 
Persia to the southward of the Caspian, has 
such a development of the white areas, as com- 
pared with the Indian type, as to give the ap- 
pearance of a white animal with large fawn- 
colored patches on each side. The facial pro- 
file is distinctly convex and the ears are rela- 
tively small. The light color of the Persian 
Onager is an adaptation to a desert existence 
similar to that of the gazelle of the Sahara. 

The Onager of Syria and Palestine inhabits 
the deserts between Bagdad and Palmyra. 

On the plains the desert grasses become 
parched and withered, and in early summer the 
animals migrate to the hills. They usually as- 
sociate in small bands, but herds of a thousand 
head have been observed in Afghanistan. 

Unlike the Kiang, the Onager is exceedingly 
suspicious, very shy, and very difficult to cap- 
ture or shoot. Like all desert herbivorous 
animals, the Onager is famed for speed. Those 
who have aspired to capture one of these fleet 
creatures by pursuing on horseback until the 
Onager is exhausted, have found it quite im- 
possible unless relays of horses are provided at 
objective points, and then the chase is not often 
successful. 
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WILD ASSES OF NUBIA AND 
SOMALILAND 


(For illustration see Color Plate V1) 


The African ass is found in the wild state in 
Abyssinia, Nubia, and other parts of northeast 
Ainrica lying between the Nie and the Red 
Sea, and is regarded by zodiogists as the pro- 
genitor of the domesticated asses. Its color 
and markings approach ciosely to those of the 
domestic ass. It possesses the distinctive shoul- 
der stripe, running irom the withers down to 
the fore leg, usuaiiy observed on the donkey. 
The ears of the African ass are somewhat 
longer than those of the Asiatic ass. The bray 
of the African is identical with that of the 
domesticated ass and the common mule. ‘The 
skeieton of the African ass shows only five 
lumbar vertebre, as compared with six in the 
horse. The chestnuts found on the inside of the 
hind legs of the horse are absent in those of 
the ass. 

The ass of Somaliland differs somewhat from 
the usual type of African ass in being of a more 
grayish color and with the absence of the 
stripe across the shou.ders and in the presence 
of black stripes and mark.ngs on both front 
and hind legs. It also has smaller ears and a 
tendency to grow a longer mane. 

The presence of the leg stripes has suggested 
to investigators a near relationship to the zebra 
of southern and southwestern Africa, with 
which the ass agrees in general form, in the 
shape of the head, in the length of the ears, 
and in the narrowness of the hoofs. The ass, 
however, has lost, if it ever had, the general 
striping of its southern congener, probably in 
the same way that the coloring of other ani- 
mals which have taken up a permanent resi- 
dence in desert areas has changed to meet the 
new conditions. 

The retention of leg stripes by the ass is in 
marked contrast to the quagga and bontequagga 
of southern Africa, in which the leg stripes 
were apparently the first of the dark markings 
to disappear in a new environment. 

The African wild asses of the present day 
are divided into races according to their mark- 
ings. 

The Nubian ass, which inhabits the country 
on both sides of the Atbara River, in the eastern 
Sudan, to the south of Nubia proper, has a dis- 
tinct shoulder stripe, but with no dark markings 
on the legs, with the exception of a patch on 
the fetlocks. 

The Somali ass, on the contrary, has quite 
lost the dorsal and shoulder stripes, but has the 
legs fully barred. 

In general character wild asses resemble the 
domesticated breeds, differing mainly in having 
more slender legs and greater speed. The 
domestic ass, particularly the small donkey and 
burro type (see page 34), is known, if not 
notorious, for his lack of speed, or, if he has it, 
for his unwillingness to give evidence of it. 

The asses, both wild and domestic, male and 
female, are characterized by a raucous bray. 
Unlike the Kiang, they have a great aversion 
to entering water. They subsist on the dry 
grasses found in the desert areas of northeast- 


ern Africa, and this probably accounts for the 
ability of the domesticated donkey to get along 
comiortabiy on the poorest iodder and trash 
to be found about a farm. Ot course, this 
does not app.y to his aristocratic kinsmen kept 
as sires on breeding farms. 

Both the Nubian and Somaliland asses attain 
a height of about 12 hands. ‘Their conforma- 
tion ciearly establishes their right to be con- 
sidered as of the original stock from which 
have come the domestic asses, even though the 
latter have changed much in form and co.oring 
under the influences of their new env.ronments. 
The extent of these changes in some cases 
almost gives certain asses the right to new 
classification, so far as their movements and 
their gaits are concerned, but the bray remains 
of one accord. 

Throughout the East the ass is used exten- 
sively tor saddle purposes. ‘The Syrian ass is 
especially renowned as a saddle animal and is 
credited with ability to accomplish long jour- 
neys at considerable speed. 

The small, patient ass, however, is associated 
quite definitely in the minds of travelers with 
the lowly tasks of agricuiture and as a burden- 
bearer, especially as a distributer of wood and 
water. 

‘The movements of commerce and the trend 
of populations on the earth’s surface comprise 
the interesting and important events of history, 
even though they follow so-often in the wake 
of war. 

The blending and intermingling of peoples 
have sometimes created practically new nations, 
and it is the same with animals, to a certain 
extent, not in creating new species but in so 
modifying the old as to make it appear incredible 
that they should have come from the original 
stock. 

Scientists adhere closely to anatomical signifi- 
cations in their determination of lines of an- 
cestral descent. Without claim as a scientist, 
my lifelong studies of the horse and his con- 
geners has brought the conviction that the mod- 
ern world is more indebted to northern Africa 
for the modern horse, jack, and mule than to 
all the rest of the world. 

Creation of types is not the work of a day 
or a year; yet so rapid has been the development 
of breeds of modern horses and mules that we 
should be able to accept available evidence as 
to some of them. 

To my mind, nothing is more certain than 
that the native ass of northern Africa was the 
source of supply of the domesticated ass to all 
the countries trading along the Mediterranean, 
first to the East and later to the West, and 
that the bones of the forebears of the famous 
asses of Syria, Palestine, Persia, Damascus, and 
Bagdad have fertilized the soil of Africa in 
common with those of the forebears of the 
jacks of Spain, Italy, France, and Kentucky. 

The virility of the ass, or, as we now prefer 
to know him, the jack, has been remarkable 
through the centuries, not only for maintaining 
the purity, the quality, and the abundance of his 
own race, but for adding, to the world’s avail- 
able animals that unique, patient, and useful 
aid to mankind, the mule. 
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THE DONKEY 
(For illustration see Color Plate V1) 


Donkey is a nickname for the ass in all parts 
of the world. Burro is the common name for 
the small ass introduced in America by the 
Spaniards, mainly through Mexico. The Jacks 
of Poitou in France mark the maximum of the 
species in point of size, while the little Mahratta 
Donkeys of western India and Ceylon represent 
the opposite extreme, some of them being only 
30 inches, or 7% hands, in height. 

The small gray donkey of northern Africa 
was without doubt the progenitor of the Spanish 
Burro, which accompanied the conquistadores to 
Mexico and South America and which has 
played such an important part in the settlement 
of the great West. 

The true Wild Ass is found only in northern 
Africa. There is no evidence that the wild 
animal ever existed to the eastward of the Red 
Sea, and it is regarded as reasonably certain 
that the asses, or donkeys, were domesticated 
on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
found their way to the East, and later to all 
parts of the world. The Donkey is essentially 
a southern animal, partial to hot and dry coun- 
tries. 

The domesticated asses are now spread over 
southern and central Europe, the whole of east- 
ern and southern Asia, northern and eastern 
Africa, and North and South America. 

By careful selection, the Donkeys are now 
recognized as distinct breeds of quite different 
types. Syria is said to possess four quite dis- 
tinct breeds: a light and graceful type, with a 
pleasant, easy gait, used by ladies; a so-called 
Arab breed, reserved entirely for the saddle; 
a stouter and stronger type, used for agricul- 
tural purposes, and the large Damascus ass, 
characterized by great length of both body and 
ears. 

Many of the Damascus Donkeys are white 
and apparently akin to those of Bagdad, which 
have been highly esteemed for centuries, both 
on account of their color and speed. 

The Syrian Donkeys are credited with excel- 
lent saddle qualities. While their speed is not 
great, they will continue an easy trot and canter 
for hours. In Biblical times many herds of 
asses were maintained mainly for their milk. 

While the asses of Spain and France have 
taken on dark colors, the usual colors of the 
donkeys of Egypt, Persia, India, and other 
parts of the world are of a grayish tint, many 
being almost white. 

The Donkeys or Burros, as quite universally 
called in the Western States and Mexico, have 
been clubbed, beaten, cajoled, and threatened 
ever since they landed upon the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico; yet they have gone along 
patiently, carry.ng the burden of the white man 
through three centuries. 

Not big enough to cut much of a figure in 
harness, the little Burro has shown masterful 
qualities under the saddle and aparejo. The 
quantity of wood, hay, and other articles of 
barter and trade which a Mexican packer can 
tie on the back of a diminutive Burro is and 
always remains beyond belief to those who have 
not personally seen the performance. 


As the friend and burden-bearer of the army 
of prospectors, from the eastern slope of the 
Black Hills to the Pacific and from Canada to 
Mexico, the Burro shares the honor of dis- 
covery and development, for without his un- 
complaining services that vast region would 
have remained long unexplored. 

In a vastly different field of usefulness the 
Burro shares with the Shetland pony the honor 
of being the children’s friend. In America the 
number of Shetlands is small in comparison to 
the number of Burros, and each Burro seems 
able and willing to carry as many children as 
can pack themselves between his ears and tail. 

Then, too, they are very patient and gentle 
and seem able to sustain life on the smallest 
possible amount of pasturage. 

In Mexico the Burro has been mated with 
Mustang mares and has produced a remarkable 
breed of hardy, active, small mules, which were 
used in the freight “schooners” of the South- 
west for many years before the railroads were 
built. It was not uncommon to see from twelve 
to twenty in one team, hauling a large wagon 
with a trail wagon attached. No forage was 
carried for them. After the day’s drive they 
were turned loose for the night, under a herder, 
to procure their provender by grazing. 

Being quick and active, they were superior in 
every way to their progenitors, the Mustang 
and Burro, which in combination were able to 
produce a better draft animal than either of 
them individually. 


SHETLAND PONY 
(For illustration see Color Plate VII) 


The Shetland Islands are situated about 100 
miles off the north coast of Scotland. Only a 
few of the large group of islands are inhabited, 
for the land is poor and unproductive. Just 
how much environment has had to do with the 
size and character of the ponies there and 
whether they are from original Shetland stuck 
remain, like similar questions in all parts of 
the world, without possibility of definite solu- 
tion. 

The Shetland ponies have long existed under 
most adverse conditions, being close compan- 
ions of the natives of the islands, not in{fre- 
quently sharing their huts and even their pro- 
visions. 

The ponies are characterized by diminutive 
size, hardiness, and good dispositions. They 
are accustomed to deprivations, for grazing is 
scarce, which accounts somewhat for their 
small size. 

The Shetland is of the draft-horse type in 
miniature and gives the maximum of horse- 
power in the smallest compass. While not used 
to any extent for farm work, the Shetlands 
have long been employed for draft purposes in 
coal mines, and, notwithstanding their diminu- 
tive size, they are able to draw half a ton of 
coal and cover from 20 to 30 miles a day. 

They are wonderful weight-carriers, a Shet- 
land three feet in height being able to carry a 
full-grown man on his back for long dis- 
tances. The crofters habitually use them for 
packing peat, and their customary load is from 
120 to 140 pounds. This is remarkable when 
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it is considered that the average height of these 
ponies is about 40 inches, and some very much 
less. None is eligibie to registration in the 
Shetland Pony Stud Book which exceeds 42 
inches in height at four years of age. 

When used for draft or as a pack animal, 
the Shetland comes into his own at once. 
Weight for weight and inch for inch of height, 
he can hold out against all the horse world. 
Working under stress of weather conditions and 
insufficient forage, he has no equal. Measured 
all around, his good qualities so outweigh any 
deficiencies that the latter are completely for- 
gotten. 

It is now usual to give the ponies a ration of 
hay in the winter, when the vegetation is 
covered with snow, and obviate the losses by 
starvation, which formerly were quite heavy 
in severe weather. Otherwise, their conditions 
of life on the islands differ little from those 
that prevailed three centuries ago. When not 
at work, their lives are usually spent in the 
hills, grazing. 

When taken from their native islands to breed- 
ing iarms where good forage abounds, their 
tendency is immediately to lose their diminutive 
size, which is objectionable when they are in- 
tended for the use of small children. If not 
pampered by good pastures and warm stables, 
they retain their diminutive characteristics. 

They do very well on land unsuitable for 
grazing steers for market. They do not re- 
quire as much attention as sheep or goats, do 
not eat any more, and sell at greater profit. 

Bay, brown, and dull-black are the most 
prevaient colors, but there is often a mixture of 
white. Piebalds find ready sale for children’s 
ponies, especially in America. In winter the 
coat is long and shaggy, but in summer the 
hair is short and sleek. 

The demand for Shetlands for children has 
been very large for many years. Any kind of 
a pony looks good to a child, and as a mere toy 
they seem to answer, regardless of the fact that 
a herd of Shetlands, taken at random, will show 
more defects as saddle animals than almost any 
other breed of horses. 

Some judgment is required in selecting a 
pony, but parents generally are solicitous only 
about a kind disposition. The Shetlands are as 
sure-footed as mules and as patient as donkeys, 
intelligent and faithful. Their docility enables 
them to put up with the whims of children with- 
out resentment or rebellion. 

Few of the Shetlands have what is termed 
the saddle-horse conformation; .they are usu- 
ally of the blocky type. They are short in the 
leg, wide in the body, short in the back, with 
large bones, thighs, and arms, all of which 
qualities are in the direction of great strength 
for size. 

When children have passed 12 years of age 
and it is desired that they shall become accom- 
plished horsemen, the Shetland should be rele- 
gated to the use of the younger members of the 
family and a selection made from one of the 
more active breeds of ponies or, preferably, of 
a small horse of saddle type. 

In recent years numerous breeding farms de- 
voted to the Shetland pony have been established 
in England and Scotland, as well as on some of 


the detached, small islands. In America, also, 
breeding of the Shetlands has received much 
attention in many States and the total number 
has assumed considerable proportions. 

All breeders wish to give proper care to their 
stock and all have the same experience with the 
Shetland, which insists upon reducing his most 
valuable asset, his diminutive size, by getting 
bigger as soon as fed like other animals. ‘They 
are lovable little beasts and everybody wants to 
pamper them. 

It is generally believed that ponies are more 
intelligent than horses. Whether this would 
prove true where both are reared under exactly 
similar conditions may well be questioned. 

The Shetland, on his native islands, is foaled 
and grows up under very hard conditions of 
life, and it is doubtless the necessity for look- 
ing out for himself which has developed ex- 
ceptional intelligence, transmitted later as a 
heritage to the new foals. 


NORWEGIAN DUN 
(For illustration see Color Plate VIII) 


Tracing the history of the horse in all coun- 
tries has been a favorite study of scientists. 
Inclined to regard the Norwegian Dun as one 
of the original breeds or, in any event, as a 
near relation, they have expended much effort 
in trying to identify the particular strains in- « 
volved, but no very definite result has followed. 

The color of the Norwegian is very much 
like that of the wild Tarpan (see Plate I); 
and this, taken with the dorsal stripe and black 
fetlocks, with frequent traces of a shoulder 
stripe and barring of the upper part of the legs, 
lends encouragement to the view that they are 
akin to the original stock of northern Europe. 

On the other hand, it has been suzgested that 
the blood of the north African horse, first car- 
ried from the Mediterranean into central Eu- 
rope, and thence to Norway, has asserted itself 
in the common markings and absence of cer- 
tain leg chestnuts as the probable influential 
strain in perpetuating the existing Dun breed. 

The evidence in neither case is sufficiently 
definite to prevent investigation from running 
into numerous blind trails. 

From the earliest recorded Scandinavian his- 
tory there have existed horses in Norway, the 
prevailing color being dun, with the dark stripe 
along the back. One of the early writers re- 
marked that while the horses of Sweden were 
particularly well adapted for use in marshy 
and forest country, those of Norway, although 
of moderate size, were strong, courageous, and 
excellent for service in mountains and rocky 
ground. 

Notwithstanding all the years of opportunity 
for admixture of other blood, the modern horse 
of Norway still shows the prevailing color, dun 
varying from cream color to dark dun. None 
is considered purely bred unless it has the 
spinal and leg stripes, the facial stripes being 
extremely rare. 

Whether the dun color comes from its rela- 
tion to the wild Tarpan breed or from affinity 
with the dun-colored horses of Spain and 
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southern Europe, derived originally from Af- 
rica, the Norwegian Dun continues to be a 
remarkab.y prepotent horse, of moderate size, 
weil rounded, with clean head and legs, strong, 
couragvous, and very sure-footed. 

Scientists are inc.ined to the belief that the 
wiid Tarpan is re:ated not only to some of the 
existing horses of western Europe, but also to 
their prehistoric ancestors. ‘This is one of the 
reasons ior the belief that the Norwegian Dun 
represents a very ancient type and inherits its 
color either directly from or by reversion to the 
wild Tarpan. 

The Norwegian Dun is a trotter, and this led 
at one time to the importation of a number of 
mares from Norway to England to be mated 
with Norfollx stallions, an English breed of 
trotters of considerable renown. 


ICELAND PONY 
(For illustration see Color Plate VIII) 


Iceland was occupied by adventurous Vi- 
kings at the end of the ninth century, but the 
first colonists were nothing more nor less than 
sea-rovers or pirates. Many of them, of Nor- 
wegian extraction, had previously settled in the 
British Isles, calling themselves Norsemen. 
Many had lived for a generation in Scotland, 
Ireland, the Hebrides, and the Orkneys before 
settling in Iceland. 

It is probable that the original breed of 
horses in Iceland was due to the Norse migra- 
tion and was of mixed origin, in which the 
Hebridean and Scandinavian blood predomi- 
nated, but there has been no admixture of for- 
eign blood since the first settlement of Norse- 
men. 

The Celtic pony of Iceland is similar to the 
ponies existing at an early day in northern Ire- 
land and the Hebrides. It is characterized by 
its small size, a small head, and slender limbs, 
and sometimes by the entire absence of the 
chestnuts on the hind legs and the peculiar 
short hairs in the upper part of the tail. 

After isolation for upward of a thousand 
years, the Iceland ponies retain a marked de- 
gree of prepotency when mated with other 
breeds. 

It is entirely probable that the Icelandic and 
Shetland ponies were once identical, but the 
Shetland has been subject to admixture of 
other blood from Scotland and elsewhere for 
many centuries. The ponies of Iceland have 
been very isolated until within the past 50 years, 
when some were exported to England for use 
in the coal mines. 

A typical Celtic pony resembles closely in 
markings and color the wild horse of the Altai 
variety (see Plate I), being of a yellowish 
dun with a dark stripe on the back and some- 
times with indications of stripes on the shoul- 
ders and in the region of the knees and hocks. 

The hair of the Ceitic pony is rather longer 
during winter, especially under the jaw, over 
the hind quarters, and upon the legs. The 
mane grows from nine to ten inches every year 
and reaches a considerable length, only a por- 
tion being shed. 


A remarkable feature of the Celtic pony is 
the tail. The dock or solid part is relatively 
short, but grows long dark hairs until they 
trail on the ground, During winter and spring 
the upper third of the dock, about four inches, 
bears stiff hair from three to six inches in 
length, which forms a fringe or tail lock. 

Usually the upper portion of the dock in 
other horses is covered with short hair like 
that over the hind quarters, but in the Celtic 
pony the wiry hairs extend to the top of the 
dock. 

The presence of this unusual bunch of hair 
at the root of the tail serves a very useful pur- 
pose to the pony during snowstorms. By turn- 
ing its tail to the direction from which the 
storm approaches, the bunch of hair spreads 
out in the form of a disk, to which the snow 
adheres, forming a shield which prevents snow- 
flakes from getting under the tail, where they 
would soon melt and run down on the inner 
surface of the hind quarters, which, being only 
thinly covered, would produce chill. 

This protection, with the heavy mane and 
long hair on the back and hind quarters, en- 
ables the Icelandic pony to withstand the 
severest weather without serious results. 

Without their ponies, the people of Iceland 
would have had to confront almost insur- 
mountable obstacles, for the population was 
never large enough to utilize man-power for 
the heavy work performed by the hardy little 
animals. The food supply of the population is 
entirely dependent on the ponies, which trans- 
port the wool to the coast and bring fish, grain, 
wood, metal, and nearly everything else back 
to the farms that produce main'y sheep and 
potatoes. The fish come from the surrounding 
seas, all else from abroad. 

Iceland is about one-fifth larger than Ire- 
land, yet the ponies are the only reliance of all 
the interior. The pony pack-trains are some- 
times tied in a column, tail to head, and move 
along over mountains, through marshes, and 
across rivers, indifferent to fatigue, requiring 
eee more than a dog to keep them in the 
trail. 

Everybody rides. To walk is considered 
derogatory to one’s dignity. To pay a call on 
foot is regarded as a breach of good manners. 
Even the beggars, who through misfortune or 
laziness have not sufficient for their families, 
ride around to the neighbors to receive a'ms. 
Without the ponies, one simply cou!d not exist 
in the interior, far back from the coast. 

The ponies are not fast, but no work to 
which they are normally subjected seems too 
hard for them. When it is considered that 
they live by grazing in summer, with small 
amounts of hay, supplemented by the heads of 
dried codfish in winter, their endurance is truly 
remarkable. They seem to thrive on such diet, 
for they have often been observed to make 
their way to the shore, looking for dead fish 
cast up by the sea. 

While nearly all colors are represented in 
Iceland ponies, even piebalds occurring at 
times, the most typical color is the light-dun 
with a dark stripe along the back. 
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Mares are generally used for riding purposes, 
and the best of them are taught to amble, if 
not born with the tendency to that easy gait, 
which makes long journeys more comfortable 


THE WELSH PONY 
(For illustration see Color Plate IX) 


The British Isles have always been pos- 
sessed of numerous breeds of ponies, each hay- 
ing its admirers. ‘The New Forest, the xmoor 
and Dartmouth, the Cumberland and West- 
moreland, the Irish Connemara, the Welsh and 
the Shetland are rivals for public favor, but 
the two last named are justly famed, each in 
its own field. 

The Welsh pony is a typical range horse of 
small size, and has been held in high esteem 
since a very early period, for his soundness of 
constitution and his powers of endurance. 

These are qualities which are usually devel- 
oped in animals brought up on the open range. 
It has long been observed that army horses in 
campaign suffer very little from ordinary dis- 
eases, and that the great losses incident to hard 
service are usually attributable to starvation and 
overwork and not to life in the open air. 

The writer commanded a troop of cavalry 
during the last Indian war, involving a cam- 
paign in midwinter, and did not lose a horse. 
It was observed in the spring, when the horses 
began to shed, that nature had provided them 
with exceptionally heavy coats of soft hair. 

For centuries the unfenced lands of Wales 
were the grazing grounds of numerous herds 
of ponies, which adapted themselves to the 
rough hills as well as to the wet and boggy 
waste lands, and became noted both for hardi- 
ness and sure-footedness in any and all situa- 
tions. 

The true type of Welsh pony resembles a 
coach horse in miniature, and usually has a 
good head, neck, and forehand, well-formed 
legs, and considerable speed at a trot, with very 
free action. 

Many efforts have been made to improve the 
breed of Welsh ponies by increasing their size. 
In the first quarter of the eighteenth century 
there was a small race horse in England that 
had beaten every animal that started against 
him. When retired from the turf he was pur- 
chased and turned out to run on the range in 
Wales with the semiwild ponies. So remark- 
able was the improvement in the herd headed 
by this stallion that the value of all the ponies 
of the locality where he ranged was materially 
increased. 

More than 100 years later many small Hack- 
ney stallions were taken to Wales to cross with 
the ponies to meet the demand for fast trotting 
harness and saddle horses. 

All these efforts were more or less local in 
application, and a Royal Commission on land 
in Wales, a little more than 20 years ago, re- 
ported the old conditions little changed. It 
was found that on the mountains of North 
Wales, which were formerly famous for wild 
herds of ‘“Merlirs,” a name given to the de- 
scendants of the small race horse turned out 
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with the ponies more than 200 years ago, little 
improvement had taken place, due to the care- 
less treatment. of the herds of ponies, which 
are allowed to ramble at will, winter and sum- 
mer, to survive or starve, according to weather 
conditions. No attention had been paid to 
breeding, the herds being allowed to run wild. 

The endurance and constitution of the Welsh 
ponies are proverbial, and if they had been shel- 
tered in winter and some attention given to 
selection in breeding, an entirely different. story 
could have been told. There was abundant 
material to make use of and the breeding might 
have become a source of continuous profit. 

Attempts have been made to improve the 
range ponies by introducing Arabian stallions, 
but the result did not compare with that which 
was produced by Thoroughbred stallions mated 
with selected Weish pony mares. Some of 
these were developed to sufficient height for 
Polo ponies, but the present tendency to use 
Thoroughbred horses, without regard to height, 
discourages the breeding of ponies for the 
game. 

While the pure-bred Welsh pony is not much 
larger than the ‘Shetland, he is in reality very 
much more of a horse and wou.d not be rec- 
ommended for the use of small children. 

The pure-bred Welsh pony is about twelve 
hands, or 48 inches, in height and usualiy bay 
or brown in color. Many “creditable periorm- 
ances in the way of endurance rides have been 
reported, one, for instance, where a full-grown 
man rode a Welsh pony 10 miles in 47 minutes, 
taking 30 jumps in the course of the run. 


THE ARABIAN HORSE 
(For illustration see Color Plate X) 


The early history of the Arabian horse is 
shrouded in that impenetrable veil beyond which 
investigators have been unable to discover a 
satisfactory path to knowledge. 

Recognizing the Thoroughbred as a fixed type 
of highest quality, resulting from painstaking 
and careful mating to obtain particular results, 
many students are agreed that the Arabian 
might have been originated and perpetuated in 
the same way. On the other hand, the Arabian 
and the Barb of northern Africa are so alike, 
and yet so distinct in every possible way from 
the ancient horses of the steppes and of the 
European areas, that admirers of the Arabian 
and Barb are unwilling to assign them to any 
but a distinct classification of their own. 

The writer is thoroughly in sympathy with 
this latter view, and the only question which 
seems open to legitimate discussion is whether 
the Arabian and Barb are not identical in species 
and race, and if that be decided in the affirma- 
tive, to determine which is the more ancient in 
origin and to what region it shou!d be assigned. 

There have been many hundreds of books 
written on the horse. A lifetime devoted to the 
study has brought the conviction that a large 
majority of these writings, as far as examined 
by me, contained little original matter, and that 
those which may be regarded as authoritative 


. must be considered in the broad light of recorded 
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history and of scientific discoveries in order to 
assign a correct value to their conclusions. 

The preponderance of evidence favors the be- 
lief that the Arabian horses were obtained 
through Egypt, from the Libyan tribes of north- 
ern Africa, and that by long and careful mating 
the superior type of Arabian horse has been 
maintained through many centuries. 

This conclusion may be justly reached by 
considering only the caravan movements and 
war invasions. When to those are added the 
water-borne commerce of the Mediterranean 
and the probabilities of the transfer of the Barb 
to the east, and in the course of centuries back 
to the west and north of that great inland 
waterway, the matter resolves itself into an 
entirely possible solution, conformable to the 
history and development of European civiliza- 
tion. 

It would be difficult for any horseman to 
adopt the suggestion of some scientists, that the 
Arabian might have been descended from the 
Tarpan, the Onager, or the Zebra. Certainly 
the Onager and Zebra have been known for 
more than a thousand years, and no one has 
been able to transmute them, by interbreeding, 
into any kind of a horse. Had they any legiti- 
mate claim to such noble ancestry, the Arabians 
would have shown dun colorings, stripes, and 
bars, all of which are conspicuously absent. 

Unhesitatingly the Arabian and Barb are as- 
signed to their own species unfouled by such 
ignoble forebears. 

The Arabian, and his undoubted kinsman the 
Barb, are desert horses, accustomed to subsist 
upon scanty food and little water. They are 
continually exposed to the heat of the desert 
sands, yet are hardy and capable of covering 
tremendous distances carrying loads equal to 
one-fourth their own weight. They are bred and 
raised in close contact with the families of their 
masters, and are renowned for affection, gen- 
tleness, and tractability. 

The characteristics of the Arabian horse dif- 
ferentiate his type in the most marked manner 
from other breeds. His difference from other 
horses is not alone in conformation, but in the 
anatomical formation of the skeleton, which 
contains fewer vertebre in the back and tail 
than other horses. The usual callosities of the 
hind legs are very small and sometimes non- 
existent, and those on the front legs are also 
of small size. The ergots on the fetlocks are 
very small, sometimes hardly distinguishable. 

The Arabian is distinctly a small horse, of 
from 14 to 15 hands in height, usually higher at 
the croup than at the withers. 

The head is large in its upper half, in pro- 
portion to the size of the horse, and it diminishes 
rapidly to a small and fine muzzle. The lips 
are thin and fine. The nostrils are long, thin, 
and capable of great dilation. The face is 
slightly dished below the eyes. The large, 
lustrous eyes are set far apart. The cheek- 
bones are wide apart at the throat, enabling 
the muzzle to be drawn in without compressing 
the windpipe and interfering with breathing 
when running. The ears are small and pointed 
and of great flexibility. 

The neck should be long, arched, light, and 
run back into the withers, which should be high 


and well muscled. The shoulders should he 
long, deep, and powerful. The back is unusu- 
ally short, the haunch longer in proportion and 
quite horizontal; the tail set on high and car- 
ried in the air when the animal is in motion. 

The fore legs are characterized by a long 
and muscular fore arm, large knees, short can- 
non bone, with heavy tendons; fetlock joint 
large; pasterns long and sloping; hoofs hard 
and round. ‘The hind legs are well muscled, 
with hocks large, almost abnormal in size; 
shank bone flat, clean, and short, with large 
tendons. The pasterns are long, sloping, and 
muscular and the fetlock joint of exceptional 
size. 

The mane and tail are long and fine; the hair 
of the body soft and silky. In color Arabians 
are bays, grays, chestnuts, browns; solid white 
is prized, but rarely found. Among Arab prov- 
erbs is one regarding color: ‘The fleetest of 
horses is the chestnut; the most enduring the 
bay; the most spirited the black; the most 
blessed the one with a white forehead.” 

A horse that clears only 10 feet at his first 
forward spring is set down as heavy; if he 
covers 15 he is considered strong, and if he ex- 
ceeds the latter he is deemed of superior quality. 

A horse from the mountains is preferred to 
a horse from the plains, and one of the latter 
to one from marshlands, which is deemed fit only 
to carry a pack. The war horse must have 
good sight and be able to travel at night. 

The highest virtue in a horse, in the mind 
of the Arab, is endurance, to which, in order 
to constitute a perfect animal, must be joined 
strength and wind. 

To summarize in the words of Abd-el-Kader : 

“Tf in the course of your life you alight upon 
a horse of noble origin, with large, lively eyes, 
wide apart, and black, broad nostrils, close to- 
gether; whose neck, shoulders, haunches, and 
buttocks are long, while his forehead, loins, 
flank, and limbs are broad; with the back, the 
shinbone, the pasterns, and the dock short; 
the whole accompanied by a soft skin, fine, 
flexible hair, powerful respiratory organs, and 
good feet, with heels well off the ground, 
hasten to secure him if you can induce the owner 
to sell him, and return thanks to Allah morning 
and night for having sent thee a blessing.” 


THE HACKNEY 
(For illustration see Color Plate XT) 


The Hackney has long enjoyed preéminence 
as the head of the heavy harness breeds of 
horses of the world. The Hackney, like the 
Thoroughbred, is of English origin and of com- 
posite blood, which, after two centuries of 
breeding, reproduces itself to perfection in both 
form and color. 

It is astonishing to what extent Arabian 
horses have influenced the improvement of many 
different types of horses, resulting in the crea- 
tion of most important breeds. Of these the 
Thoroughbred and the Hackney are the most 
important examples. 

Mr. Darley imported into England during the 
reign of Queen Anne an Arabian horse, known 
since as the Darley Arabian, whose blood lines 
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are treasured as a priceless heritage in the 
family tree of long lines of Thoroughbreds and 
Hackneys. 

In 1714 a mare, Betty Leedes, was bred to 
the Darley Arabian, and the result of that mat- 
ing was Flying Childers, the fastest horse of 
his day. A son of Flying Childers, Blaze, foaled 
in 1733, also famous for his speed, was retired 
to the stud in Norfolk, noted for its good native 
stock. 

The celebrity of Norfolk as the home of the 
Hackney is mainly due to the happy combina- 
tion of the blood of Blaze with that of the 
Norfolk mares, long valued for their harness 
qualities. 

The Hackneys present a striking illustration 
of the high degree to which the art of horse- 
breeding may be carried, for many of them are 
magnificent animals, combining extremely high 
trotting action and fair speed with substance 
and quality. 

While the Hackneys inherit their fine qualities 
and the high action which make them desirable 
as heavy harness horses, skilled training, bit- 
ting, and shoeing are necessary for their de- 
velopment, especially when destined for the 
show ring. . 

Hackneys are heavy in proportion to their 
height, when compared with other light breeds, 
their deep chests, well-sprung ribs, low flanks, 
and heavy croups and quarters all producing 
weight. In size the Hackney varies more than 
any other light breed. The small Hackney pony 
and the 16-hand Hackney horse are both regis- 
tered in the same stud book. Most of the de- 
mand for heavy harness horses is for show- 
ring purposes, and, to meet this, pure-bred 
Hackneys are desired. 

When carriage horses were in demand in this 
country, both pure-bred and gray Hackneys 
were supplied. Crossed with  trotting-bred 
mares, Hackney stallions have sired many high- 
class carriage horses. 

Among Hackneys, chestnut is the predominat- 
ing color and is much preferred. Bays, browns, 
blue and red roans and, very rarely, grays are 
the other colors found. ‘The French importers 
seem to have a preference for the browns. 
Roans are generally very hardy and useful 
horses of any breed, but sorrels and chestnuts, 
especially when accompanied by white stockings 
and blaze or snip, are far more showy in the 
ring. 

a the show ring and for carriage use, Hack- 
neys are usually docked and have their manes 
pulled. 

The American Hackney Stud Book contains 
the records of 2,077 stallions and 3,469 mares. 
The practical withdrawal of carriages and all 
types of family vehicles of the horse-drawn 
variety from city streets and their replacement 
by motor cars has had a more marked effect on 
the heavy harness horses than any others. 

American cities have grown abnormally in 
recent years. ‘The nearer the street surfaces 
approach perfection for automobile traffic, the 
less satisfactory they are for the horse traffic. 
The general adoption of closed cars, which 
shelter the chauffeurs from storms and cold, 
has relieved those whose social duties admit of 
no considerations of weather from worry and 


anxiety over exposed horses and coachmen. In 
this particular and for long-distance runs, the 
horse seems destined to permanent replacement 
by the motor car, 


THE GERMAN COACH HORSE 
(For illustration see Color Plate XII) 


The German Coach Horse, as known in 
America, is the largest of any of the heavy 
harness breeds, weighing as much as_ 1,500 
pounds in some cases, with fine harness form, 
but not quite up to some others in style, pace, 
and action. Some of them are inclined to the 
draft-horse type, but the more refined indi- 
viduals are very impressive in coach harness 
and go well. They are usually of solid color, 
bay, brown, or black, with very little, if any, 
white. 

Some Thoroughbred blood has been used in 
Germany, but as a rule the German Coach 
Horse shows very little of the influence of that 
cross. 

The German states have been breeding iarge 
horses for mounting heavy cavalry since the 
days of the knights in armor. The origin of 
these horses is somewhat obscure, but they 
were evidently akin to the heavy Flemish 
horses, used so much for crossing in the days 
when a knight and his equipment weighed up- 
ward of 400 pounds. 

For many years the present type of German 
Coach Horse has been kept pure in breeding 
and the stallions have established considerable 
prepotency, but, being a cold-blooded breed, 
they cannot be satisfactorily mated with mares 
of the draft type and should not be mated with 
mares larger than the horse. 

Many high-class harness horses have been 
obtained by mating the Coach stallions with 
mares of Thoroughbred or Trotting blood pos- 
sessing qualities lacking in the sire. The sires 
introduced in America have come, generally, 
from Oldenburg and East Friesland. 

A stud book for these horses is maintained 
in America under the name of the German, 
Hanoverian, and Oldenburg Coach Horse As- 
sociation. Only 2,955 stallions and 588 mares 
have been registered to date. 

While the German Coach Horse is a very 
good general-purpose farm and heavy-harness 
horse, the stallions have not seemed to fulfill 
expectations in crossing on American mares. 
This is not surprising, for the only breeds that 
for a thousand years seem to have possessed 
the warm blood which “nicks” with other 
breeds are the Barbs and Arabs or those which 
carry their blood in prepotent quantities. 


AMERICAN SADDLE HORSE 
(For illustration see Color Plate XIII) 


The American Saddle Horse, as known for 
many years, was a horse of many gaits and of 
such refined training that he would change 
from one to the other at the indicated desire 
of his rider. The demand, especially in the 
North, for a walk, trot, and canter horse has 
led to some sacrifice of other gaits, whether 
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natural or artificial, and to-day either or both 
types of saddle horses are supplied to meet the 
demand. 

The walk, trot, and canter are gaits natural 
and common to all breeds of horses. What 
are known as saddle gaits, while not easy to 
describe, have been familiar to horsemen as 
the rack or single foot, the running walk, and 
fox trot. These easy gaits have long been 
known in America and were undoubtedly 
known in England before the settlement of 
this continent took place. 

A preference for such gaits in the South, a 
land of large plantations and long journeys, 
was evinced before the Thoroughbred had be- 
come a recognized and fixed type; but the 
finished, beautiful American Saddle Horse of 
to-day is a development due to a commingling 
of Thoroughbred blood with that of the best 
of the old pacing, racking, ambling, fox-trot- 
ting saddle horses in use by the planters and 
stock-raisers of certain regions of the South. 

To the Southerner, who never rode with 
short stirrups and who regarded rising to the 
trot as a heathenish invention of the English, 
his riding animal was a saddle horse, which 
meant gaited horse capable of taking him on 
long journeys, especially in the hot season, with 
a minimum of discomfort. 

While the easy-gaited horse was long known, 
the development of the present upstanding, 
beautiful American Saddle Horse is quite mod- 
ern and has been based upon ideals in confor- 
mation and quality as well as performance. 

In the Thoroughbred and trotting horse 
families, beauty of conformation was pleasing, 
but speed and winning stamina fixed the goal 
toward which all breeding was directed. 

The modern American Saddle Horse now 
traces quite definitely to a Thoroughbred sire 
which was mated to a pacer, the daughter of 
a pacer. This sire, Denmark, mated to a 
daughter of Cockspur, produced Gaine’s Den- 
mark, the greatest of saddle-horse sires; to him 
all registered saddle horses of to-day trace their 
lineage. 

Denmark was a Thoroughbred, by imported 
Hedgeford, and was foaled in Fayette County, 
Kentucky, in 1839. While his races were char- 
acterized by stamina and unusual gameness, he 
never achieved any great fame as a race horse. 
His reputation as a sire is mainly based upon 
one of those fortunate and historic matings in 
which the great qualities of both sire and dam 
were reproduced in the colt. The Stevenson 
mare, the dam of Gaine’s Denmark, was a nat- 
ural ambler, and to her must be awarded the 
palm of credit for the wonderful gaits of her 
descendants, while to Denmark is due much of 
the quality and appearance of the sons and 
daughters of many subsequent generations. 
Certainly, Denmark is entitled to no credit for 
the gaits so easily attained by descendants of 
the ambling mare. 

The writer has a dim memory of the great 
excitement created at Belle Meade, the great 
Tennessee nursery of Thoroughbreds, by the 
birth of a pacing foal; but, having never heard 
of another one since that colt was shown at 
the old fairgrounds at Nashville, during the 


last exhibition before the Civil War, he is 
unwilling to credit his lifelong belief, and ac- 
cepts the well-known result of experience, that 
no Thoroughbred blood accounts for any gaits 
except the walk, trot, and gallop. 

An analysis of the breeding of all the horses 
registered in the first volume of the American 
Saddle Horse Stud Book shows that of 1,083, 
only three were Thoroughbreds; 50 were half 
Thoroughbred, more than 800 a quarter or less, 
and a large number with uncertain or very 
little Thoroughbred infusion of blood. 

There were many gaited stallions and mares 
reproducing their qualities long before any in- 
fusion of Thoroughbred blood entered the 
veins of the five-gaited horses, and the dis- 
tribution of these easy-riding animals was gen- 
eral in the South. 

The horsemen of J. E. B. Stuart, Forrest, 
Wheeler, Morgan, and other Southern cavalry 
generals were credited with ability to raid 
around the Union armies because of their 
Thoroughbred mounts. Confederate cavalry- 
men were required to furnish their own horses, 
but very few used Thoroughbreds, the vast 
majority being gaited saddlers and the balance 
hunters. 

In the early days of hunting in England as 
well as in America, it was not unusual to ride 
ambling horses in following the hounds. Of 
course, when the half Thoroughbred hunters 
had established their preéminence for that par- 
ticular sport, no one wanted any other type. 

During nearly a quarter of a century in the 
cavalry service, the writer became somewhat 
acquainted with the merits of the walk, trot, 
gallop horse, and of the disadvantage of under- 
taking to regulate its gaits to conform to 
those of a fox-trotting or single-footing leader. 
Nevertheless, he admits his marked partiality 
for the five-gaited horse out of ranks, and 
would regard it as misfortune to the nation to 
have the single-foot and running walk elimi- 
nated from the schooling of our saddle horses. 

Those who ride only to keep in training for 
the hunting field may be properly excused, but 
those who have been advised to pause in their 
business careers and take up horseback exer- 
cise may well begin by learning the art of rid- 
ing a gaited saddle horse, and then begin to 
live all over again. If it does not make them 
better and more useful citizens, it will at least 
make them more contented with life and less 
critical of the small faults of their families. 

It is a very old saying that “the outside of a 
horse is good for the inside of a man.” The 
writer began his military career as a mounted 
messenger, or dispatch rider, with the army at 
12 years of age, when he was furnished with 
a wonderfully trained saddle horse. It is cer- 
tain he had no Thoroughbred blood, for he was 
a dark gray with a white face and white legs. 
It is a far cry back to 1864, but the memory 
of that mount still clings and makes many 
others seem poor by comparison. 

As the years passed, I found it quite neces- 
sary, as a general, to be mounted upon a Thor- 
oughbred charger and never had to apologize 
for “Phoenix Park.” In order to get the full 
application of the adage quoted, I alternated 
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in riding by using “Phoenix Park” one day 
and “Quenton,” a five-gaited Kentucky saddle 
horse, the next, and kept it up until retired 
for age. 

If any man for whom horseback riding has 
been prescribed desires the full benefit of it, | 
recommend to him to ride alternately a gaited 
saddler and a walk, trot, gallop horse, and if 
there rémains any part of his anatomy unexer- 
cised at the close of the week, he can swim on 
Sunday. 

If every one who needs to ride a gaited sad- 
dle horse should enter the market at once, the 
demand might exceed the supply, but the re- 
port of the American Saddle Horse Breeders’ 
Association shows that on January I, 1921, there 
were registered 8,782 stallions and 14,826 mares. 
These are all pure breds, and it is safe to con- 
clude that the half- and quarter-bred saddlers 
exceed the pure breds in number, and while 
some are better than others, they are all good. 


THE SUFFOLK 
(For illustration see Color Plate XIV) 


The Suffolk has long existed in England and 
is often referred to as the Suffolk Punch, a 
cart horse of many good qualities. A century 
ago the Suffolk was regarded as the most 
active, steady, and powerful draft horse in 
England. 

From 15 to 16 hands in height, a rather 
coarse head and short neck; shoulders round, 
breast full, and body long, with well-rounded 
barrel, higher in the hind than the fore hand 
were the characteristics which mainly distin- 
guished the Suffolk. The predominant color— 
in fact, the almost invariable color—of the 
Suffolk has always been chestnut. 

As much as a century and a half ago the 
Suffolk attracted attention for his draft quali- 
ties, and many exhibitions of his strength were 
staged in his native county. These exhibitions 
not only involved hauling loads, but matches 
between individual horses and teams to pull 
against each other, in the manner of the tug 
of war between athletic teams. 

Another and rather unusual method of reach- 
ing a determination of courage and strength 
was to hitch individual horses or teams to an 
immovable object, such as a tree, and award the 
palm of merit to the animals which made the 
greatest number of efforts by throwing them- 
selves into the collar and pulling with all their 
strength at the word of command. 

One of the most interesting among the older 
English writers on the horse tells of the sport- 
ing instinct which these contests aroused, and 
that on one occasion 1,500 guineas were wagered 
on the result, when 15 horses were attached to 
an equal number on the other side, in a tug of 
war, to see which could move or outpull the 
other. 

Just when and where the Suffolk originated 
is not a matter of authentic record. It is well 
known, however, that for a long time before 
the Suffolk Punch was recognized in England 
as a separate breed, the French had bred a 
superior type of large animals, known as Nor- 


man horses, which were generally of chestnut 
color, with white legs and blazed faces. It is 
possible some of them had crossed the Channel 
and become segregated in Suffolk. On the 
other hand, the Suffolk Punch might have been 
created in England as a distinct breed through 
the medium of crosses similar to those that took 
place when the Norman was developed in 
France. 

Every well-bred Suffolk horse of to-day is 
descended from a nameless stallion of the old 
breed, foaled in 1768 and owned by a Mr. 
Crisp, of Ufford, near Woodbridge. He was 
a bright-colored chestnut 15% hands in height. 
About 1773 fresh blood was introduced through 
a trotting stallion, short-legged and of chestnut 
color, which blended thoroughly, with the re- 
sult that, while not greatly altering the breed, 
there was an improvement in appearance and 
action. 

In the early part of the roth century another 
foreign stallion, also of chestnut color, was 
introduced, the new cross adding a little more 
size. 

Suffolk breeders object to white stockings. 
One of the conditions of entry in the Suffolk 
Stud Book is that “no horse otherwise than a 
chestnut color shall be admitted, but white or 
silver hairs well blended with chestnut shall 
not be held to be ground of objection, provided 
the quantity does not amount to a decided 
TOalies 

In his investigations of color in horses, Pro- 
fessor Anderson, of the Kentucky Experiment 
Station, found that chestnut color is recessive 
to all other colors, and that a chestnut horse 
can produce only one kind of reproductive cells - 
as to color. Consequently, when a chestnut 
mare is bred to a chestnut stallion the foal will 
always be chestnut in color, regardless of the 
ancestry. It was thus easy to fix the color in 
the Suffolk breed of horses. When breeding 
horses of other colors, it is not possible to pre- 
dict with certainty what the resultant color 
will be. 

The Suffolk is native to Suffolk County, in 
eastern England, and production of the breed 
is confhned almost entirely to that and adjoin- 
ing counties. The Suffolk is not bred in com- 
petition with other heavy breeds for work in 
cities, but ranks high among farmers in Ene- 
land, as capable of doing a large amount of 
work on less feed and for longer periods than 
any of the other heavy draft horses. 

While occasionally a_ stallion may weigh 
2,000 pounds, such weight is not characteristic 
of the breed. In general, the Suffolk is smaller 
than the Shire, Clydesdale, Percheron, and 
others of the heavy draft breeds. The Suffoll< 
has a deep and wide body and the ribs have a 
pronounced spring, giving the body a round 
and full appearance. The croup is straight, 
the sloping croup being rarely found in this 
breed. The quarters are round and _ well 
muscled. The legs are short and free from the 
long hair or feather characteristic of the 
Shires. 

The Suffolk is active, usually of a good dis- 
position, and is rated as an easy keeper. The 
distinguishing characteristic of this breed is 
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the invariable chestnut color, varying from 
light to dark. 

Suffolks were first imported to America in 
the early eighties, and while continuing to come 
in small numbers, they have never gained a 
strong foothold here. ‘They are not bred in 
large numbers in England and the home de- 
mand leaves only a small surplus for export. 
Their lack of size as compared with other 
draft breeds has deprived them of favor, but 
the American Suffolk Horse Association finds 
sufficient interest to maintain a Suffolk Horse 
Stud Book, which contains the registration of 
1,356 animals to March 4, 1922. 

There has been some crossing of Suffolk 
stallions on native mares in this country, but 
not of sufficient extent to create an appreciable 
number of half-breds or to enable a fair judg- 
ment of their value in comparison with other 


half-bred draft horses. 


THE CLYDESDALE 
(For illustration see Color Plate XV) 


The Clydesdale originated and has been de- 
veloped in Scotland, and is practically the only 
draft horse found in that country. The early 
history of the breed is obscure, but it probably 
contains the blood of both the English draft 
horse and of the old heavy Flemish horse. For 
many years, however, the Clydesdale has been 
bred pure, and since 1878 has been registered 
with the Clydesdale Horse Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The Clydesdale is not as heavy as either the 
Belgian or the Shire and, as a class, will not 
equal the Percheron in weight. The Clydes- 
dale is more rangy and lacks the width and 
compactness of the other breeds mentioned. 

The Scotch breeders have paid particular at- 
tention to legs, pasterns, and feet, but have 
placed less emphasis on weight than has been 
the case in other heavy breeds. Mature Clydes- 
dale stallions in this country will probably 
weigh from 1,700 to 1,900 pounds, when in fair 
condition, and average about 1634 hands in 
height. The mares will probably average from 
1,600 to 1,800 pounds in weight and about 16 
hands in height. 

No other draft breed equals the Clydesdale 
in style and action. The prompt walk, a good 
snappy stride, and a sharp trot, with hocks well 
flexed and carried close together, are character- 
istic of this breed. Good, clean, flat bone; well- 
set, fairly long and sloping pasterns, and a 
moderate amount of fine feather or long hair 
at the rear of the legs below the knees and 
hocks are also characteristic features. 

The colors most commonly met with are bay 
and brown, with white markings, but blacks, 
grays, chestnuts, and roans are occasionally 
seen. [The white markings are characteristic, 
and it is the exception to see a bay or brown 
Clydesdale without a white face and consider- 
able white about the fetlocks and legs. 

Americans, as a rule, do not fancy a horse 
with a white face and legs, nor is the feather 
or long hair about the fetlocks popular, be- 
cause of the difficulty in keeping the legs and 
feet free from mud and snow. 


It is not always easy to differentiate between 
Clydesdales and Shires, but on the whole the 
breeds are quite distinct. The Clydesdale is not 
as heavy-bodied as the Shire and has more 
refinement. The feather is more silky and less 
abundant in the Clydesdale than in the Shire. 

The American Clydesdale Association was 
organized in 1879, and up to January, 1922, a 
total of 21,000 animals had been registered. 
The distribution of the Clydesdale in this coun- 
try is quite general in the North, but they are 
seldom seen in the South. They are mainly 
found in Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and the Dakotas. 

Clydesdale geldings are popular for use in 
cities, where draft horses with style, quick 
action, and a good, long stride are desired. 
Many excellent half-breds have been produced 
by mating Clydesdale stallions with selected 
native mares. While lacking the weight neces- 
sary for the heaviest work, they are just right 
for medium-draft work at the walk and trot. 

In numbers among the pure-breds in America, 
the Clydesdales rank fourth on the list, but on 
January I, 1920, there were only 4,248, as com- 
pared to 70,613 Percherons and 10,838 Belgians. 
This shows a decided preference for the 
Percherons, but it should be remembered that 
the number of Clydesdales available for sale in 
Scotland is very small compared to the num- 
ber of Percherons in France. The breeding of 
Percherons has been going on in America very 
consistently and for a considerable period, so 
that there is no longer dependence upon France 
for breeding stock. 


THE BELGIAN 
(For illustration see Color Plate XVI) 


The Belgian draft horse originated and has 
been developed in Belgium, and is the only 
breed of horses which is bred to any extent 
in that country. 

There were originally three types of draft 
horses in Belgium: the Flemish, the largest, 
produced nearest the coast; the Brabancon, an 
intermediate type, bred farther inland, and the 
Ardennaise, a small, rapid draft horse, similar 
to the French horse of that name, bred in the 
border districts. "There has been more or less 
amalgamation of these three originally distinct 
types in the evolution of the existing Belgian 
draft horse. 

Belgium is a part of the original territory to 
which the old Flemish horse was indigenous, 
and it is clear that the Flemish stock was the 
foundation of the modern Belgian. 

The Belgian divides honors with the Shire 
as being the heaviest of any of the draft breeds. 
Stallions weighing a ton or more are compara- 
tively common. In height, mature stallions 
average over 1644 hands, and mature mares 
above 16 hands. In conformation, they are the 
most compact of any breed, the bodies being 
short, wide, and deep. The head is of medium 
size, the neck is short and heavily crested or 
arched; the chest is broad and deep; the back 
is short and well muscled over the loins; the 
croup is somewhat drooping or steep, and the 
quarters are full and heavily muscled. The legs 
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are short and free from the long hair or 
feather characteristic of the Clydesdale and 
Shire. 

The Belgian is less active than the Clydesdale 
or Percheron, but in temperament is docile and 
easily handled. He is a good feeder and is easily 
kept in condition. 

The Belgian, according to numbers in Amer- 
ica, ranks second in favor to the Percheron, 
but there are certain deficiencies which will 
probably prevent his ever becoming a serious 
rival of the latter, which outnumbers him seven 
to one. 

Many Belgians have short and heavy necks, 
drooping croup, a roughness about the hocks, 
and short and straight pasterns. Notwithstand- 
ing this lack of quality, the Belgian has made 
much progress in America during the past 20 
years, and where selected Belgian stallions have 
been mated with rangy American mares, the 
results have been very satisfactory. 

The Belgian Draft Horse Society was not 
organized until 1886. At the annual horse 
show, 1914, held by the society, the number of 
entries exceeded 1,000, probably the largest 
number of a single breed entered at any show 
in the world. At the annual show held in 19109, 
the number of entries exceeded 800, notwith- 
standing the devastation of four years of war. 

The Belgian Government’s interest is mani- 
fested by annual awards of prizes and subsidies 
to the best animals in the various provinces. 
Stallions which stand for public service must 
be approved by a commission appointed by the 
government. 

The American Association of Importers and 
Breeders of Belgian Draft Horses was organ- 
ized in 1887, and up to March 1, 1921, a total 
of 12,708 stallions and 9,203 mares had been 
registered. While the old Flemish horse un- 
doubtedly had an influence in England, and per- 
haps in France, in the long ago, it is not easy 
to trace definitely. Just what the effect will be 
in America can hardly be predicated upon the 
history of any draft breeds as yet developed. 

Whether the numerous draft breeds now 
maintaining separate registration in America 
will continue indefinitely is a matter of con- 
jecture. I{ a composite draft horse shall arise 
in America within a century or two, the old 
stud books, if properly preserved, should throw 
more light upon its history than exists now of 
any of the present well-defined and separate 
breeds. Any of the existing types, taken in 
connection with mules, should fill all the needs 
of America, but, as with cattle, each breeder 
sets store by his favorite breed and has his fol- 
lowing. 


THE SHIRE 
(For illustration see Color Plate XVII) 


Whatever mixture of blood may have found 
its way into the Shire horse, as known to-day, 
its origin and development pertain strictly to 
England. The Shire horse-breeders of England 
organized in 1878 as the English Cart Horse 
Society, but a few years later the name was 
changed to the Shire Horse Society, and to the 
world this fine, useful great horse is now known 
as the Shire. 


The history of this animal has long aroused 
the interest of British writers, and, as usual, 
whenever the history of any type of horse runs 
back beyond a century or two, lack of estab-' 
lished and veracious records leaves wide open 
the doors of speculation. 

In this case, however, it is not necessary to 
draw heavily upon the imagination to connect 
the modern Shire with the Great Horse of Eng- 
land, which was developed during the period 
when the heavily armored knights rode forth 
to battle for king and country and betimes to 
enforce their views of religion upon unbelievers 
in general and Mohammedans in particular. 

The general use of saddle horses in England, 
according to the best authorities, did not obtain 
until about the seventh century, although horses 
were employed by the natives of that country 
before the Christian Era. ‘The battle chariots, 
used to convey quickly to strategic points the 
men who fought on foot, were encountered by 
Roman legions under Czsar when he invaded 
England, in the year 55 B. C. 

The absence of good roads and the crudeness 
of the heavy chariots make it certain that the 
war horses of the English were possessed of 
both size and stamina as well as activity. 

While the art of fighting as cavalry was of 
very slow development in England, horses were 
used to convey picked troops of heavy build, 
encased in armor, from place to place, as well 
as in battle, and this demanded a powerful 
horse. 

The use of some kind of armor was universal 
for 500 or 600 years before gunpowder for mili- 
tary purposes was adopted by fighting nations. 

Mail or chain armor was in use during the 
Crusades and continued until displaced by the 
heavier plate armor, which demanded a large, 
heavy horse. 

Out of these needs of the mounted services 
came the development of horses in several coun- 
tries, which found later their high destiny in 
civil work, when commerce and agriculture, 
followed by industrialism, came to occupy the 
attention of nations between ever-recurring 
wars. 

It is well established that when laws were en- 
acted regulating the breeding of large horses 
in England, importations of stallions of the 
heavy class were made from the Continent for 
the royal stud. ‘These importations took place 
a century before coaches were introduced in 
England, but it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the heavy horses were used for many draft 
purposes as well as for the saddle, and that 
upon the abandonment of armor, lighter horses 
came into use for riding, and the heavy animals 
were then relegated to their more natural and 
proper employment, in the cart, the plow, and 
for hauling heavy ship and other timbers. 


The Shire, as known to-day, is a much larger 
horse than his forebear, used by the mounted 
warriors of old. The Shire is a massive horse, 
with a wide, deep, and long body, and is equaled 
in weight only by the Belgian. A Shire stallion 
in fair condition should weigh 2,000 pounds or 
more and the mares should average about 1,800 
pounds. The Shire stallions average about 17 
hands in height, many going above that, while 
the mares usually exceed 16 hands. The Shire 
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is a big, rangy horse, and on the average is 
taller than any other breed. It is character- 
ized by heavy bone, heavily feathered legs, 
sluggish temperament, and prevalence of white 
stockings. 

The Shire lacks the alertness and general re- 
finement of the Percheron, deficiencies which 
have made it less popular in America than 
the French horse. The breed, however, has 
met with much favor in the Central West, for 
the Shire is a truly great horse, of tremendous 
power. 

Unquestionably, the existence of large quan- 
tities of feather or hair about the fetlocks has 
cost the Shire deserved favor, but this does not 
count so heavily against him in city work. 
Here, however, the Shire and all other heavy 
draft horses have encountered serious compe- 
tition in the rapid development of motor trucks. 

Just what will happen when gasoline mounts 
to prohibitive cost remains for the future to 
disclose, but it would be an international mis- 
fortune should conditions result in making the 
breeding of the splendid Shire horse unprofit- 
able. 

In popularity in America, the Shire ranks 
third among the draft breeds on farms, accord- 
ing to the last census of pure-bred animals, but 
in numbers comprises only 5,617 as compared 
to 10,838 Belgian and 70,613 Percherons. 

The American Shire Horse Association has 
recorded over 10,380 animals since its organi- 
zation, in 1885. [he Shire horses are seldom 
used in the Southern States, but have met with 
favor in California, Oregon, and Washington. 

Power and not speed is desired in the draft 
horse, for the hauling of heavy loads is done 
at a walk. These conditions demand a compact, 
short-legged horse, of sufficient weight to enable 
him to move the load by throwing himself in 
the collar. With great height there must go 
proportionate development of size, weight, and 
strength, and these points are all characteristic 
of the Shire. 

While automobile trucks have been undergo- 
ing improvement in many ways in recent years, 
there is yet a possibility that in some fields the 
Shire and other heavy draft horses may prove 
more economical. A Shire colt may begin 
work, adjusted to his strength, at two or three 
years of age on the breeding farm, and be sold 
at four or five for heavier hauling. With care 
and proper feeding, he should give good service 
until 15 to 18 years of age or longer. The 
original investment in a motor truck will be 
six times greater than the cost of a Shire and 
the truck will go on the junk pile about the time 
the horse is reaching his greatest period of use- 
fulness. 


THE PERCHERON 
(For illustration see Color Plate XVIII) 


The Percheron horse is the product of sev- 
eral centuries of careful breeding in a district 
of France about one-fifteenth the size of the 
State of Iowa. In the days when France was 
still much in forest, horses were being raised 
in the Perche district, and infusions of blood 
there resulted, as in all other regions, from 


home-coming warriors bringing horses taken 
from the enemy. 


When Charles Martel defeated the Saracens 
at Tours and Poitiers, 732 A. D., vast numbers 
of horses were taken and distributed through- 
out France, and doubtless they exercised con- 
siderable influence on the horses of all the 
breeding districts. 

The Crusaders, also, were credited, several 
hundred years later, with bringing home choice 
horses, but they could not have been of the 
class needed to build up the now famous horses 
of the Perche. In fact, the demands of the 
Crusaders and of the knights in general were 
for a horse of martial bearing, capable of car- 
rying a man in armor. The total weight of 
knight and armor was very great, although 
many specimens of armor used by Crusaders 
and others, still preserved in Europe, indicate 
that the knights, who were always made to 
appear very large in old paintings and prints, 
were inferior in size to modern athletic, well 
set up soldiers. 

Without entering into the many speculations 
as to the origin of the Percheron, it is well 
established that the district supplied for a long 
time the heavy post horses, capable of pulling 
the old-style stage or diligence at a smart gait, 
and a slightly lighter class of horses for use 
of the army, and that the gradual change to 
production of the heavy draft horse began 
about a century ago. 

Following close upon the development of the 
Percheron as a heavy draft horse in France, 
importations to America began. During the 
Civil War there were many half-breds in 
Ohio, and they were much sought after for 
army use. 

The introduction of the heavy horses was 
very gradual, and it was not until after the 
Civil War that any were found west of Ohio, 
but by 1870 the center of interest in the Perche- 
ron was in Illinois. The results of the Perche- 
ron cross on native mares was very marked. 
That the popularity of the breed exceeded that 
of all other heavy horses combined is attested 
by the census of pure-breds now in America, 
from which splendid types of the large horse 
are being regularly added to the list. 


As stated elsewhere, the number of imported 
Percherons in America now exceeds the total 
of all other imported heavy draft horses com- 
bined and the importations of the best to be 
had in France continue. 


The Percheron is not so large a horse as 
either the Belgian or the Shire, but as a gen- 
eral rule is heavier than the Clydesdale. Some 
of the stallions attain a height of 17 hands, 
but a preference exists for the short-legged, 
compact form. It is not uncommon for the 
modern Percheron colt to weigh a ton at three 
and sometimes even at two years of age. 

The prevailing and preferred colors of the 
Percheron are black and gray, although bays, 
browns, chestnuts, and roans are sometimes 
seen. About 90 per cent, however, are either 
black or gray. Grade Percherons of these 
colors, when of the right conformation, are 
always in demand and easily marketed, 
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The discrimination of buyers has done much 
to educate the farmers as to the type of mare 
to be mated with the Percheron. In the early 
years of Percheron development many mis- 
takes were made. The writer was at that time 
buying horses for the Army and took occasion 
to comment officially upon the large number 
of young, rangy, iron-gray, half-bred Perche- 
rons, with tails set low, undersized bodies, long 
legs, and big feet. They were clumsy in har- 
ness and unsuitable for cavalry service. 

Fair criticism and unsalability soon corrected 
the matter. It only required the use of better 
judgment in selecting mares. The popularity 
of the Percheron grades is readily compre- 
hended when it is considered that the last vol- 
ume of the Percheron Society of America’s 
Stud Book, issued in 1921, shows that 160,000 
pure-bred animals had been accepted for reg- 
istration up to that time. 

More refinement is observed about the head 
and neck of the Percheron than in any of the 
other draft breeds. The head is clean cut and 
of medium size, and the neck rather short and 
well crested. The chest is deep and broad, the 
back is short, the loins smooth and well 
muscled. The croup is wide and in some cases 
sloping, which latter is not a desirable quality. 
The legs and feet are generally good and clean, 
without the hair or feather characteristic of 
the Clydesdale and Shire. 

In action the Percheron is good at both the 
walk and trot. His action at the trot is char- 
acterized by a snap not displayed by any other 
draft breed. Without doubt, this is one 
of the qualities which accounts for his popu- 
larity, but the absence of the hairy legs is a 
popular factor in the corn country, where the 
break-up of winter is usually followed by long 
periods of melting snow and slush. 

The tribulations of the farmer since the 
World War have been great, but are not to be 
compared to the distress of the breeders for 
years following the panic of 1893, when many 
aggregations of pure-bred horses were dis- 
persed at a mere fraction of their cost. But 
the Percheron has come to stay and for the 
past 20 years he has made his way into hearts 
and stables all over the West. 

When the World War demand for horses 
sent the army buyers scurrying to America, 
they were more than delighted to find, at rea- 
sonable prices, large numbers of high-grade 
Percherons that met in every way their re- 
quirements as transport and artillery horses. 
A team of well-matched Percherons will attract 
admiration in any assemblage of the world’s 
best horses. 


THE THOROUGHBRED 
(For illustration see Color Plate XIX) 


Thoroughbred is the name applied to the 
breed of running horses used for racing on the 
turf or track. In England races are run over 
straight courses, usually on turf, while in 
America tracks are nearly all elliptical in 
shape, the surface being cleared of all turf and 
stones and made as smooth as possible, to en- 
able horses to put forth their best efforts. The 


difference between straight and _ elliptical 
courses must be considered in comparing time 
made on the two tracks. 

There is a marked distinction between pure- 
bred and Thoroughbred. ‘The first may refer 
to any horse qualified for registration in the 
stud book of his type; the second relates only 
to the breed of running horses which have de- 
scended in direct line from a particular group 
admitted to registration as Thoroughbreds 
when it became assured that a fixed type had 
been created. 

Trials of speed had taken place between 
horses from the earliest recorded history, but 
the foundation of the Thoroughbred stock 
traces back only to the reign of Charles II, 
when a number of Barb mares were imported 
into England for the royal stables during the 
period from 1660 to 1685. 

It was on this and other selected stock that 
dependence was had when the Byerly Turk, 
imported in 1689; the Darley Arabian, 1m- 
ported in 1706, and the Godolphin Barb, im- 
ported in 1724, were established at the head of 
the racing studs of England and laid the foun- 
dation of the Thoroughbred. 

The early race horses resembled their sires 
in size, few of them exceeding 14% hands in 
height. The three sires named were all less 
than 14% hands, but gradually larger horses 
were produced and greater speed resulted. 

It has been estimated that race horses in- 
creased in height an average of one inch each 
25 years from 1700 to I850. 

Along with increased height went size and 
stamina, for very early in the racing calendar 
races of six miles were not uncommon and 
four miles was the usual distance, frequently 
run in heats, with weights prescribed by law at 
from ten to twelve stone, in accordance with 
age, the stone being rated at 14 pounds. 

About a hundred years ago the introduction 
of shorter races and lighter weights began, and 
this change gradually affected the breeding, 
which tended toward the creation of an animal 
qualified to win at short distances, without re- 
gard to the strength and stamina demanded 
for long distance and heat races. Rarely is a 
horse now called upon to run more than a 
single heat of one and a half miles. 

Coming down the years, from the earliest 
recorded history, the horse is encountered in 
song and story; yet when we come to appraise, 
at their relative value, the Persian, the As- 
syrian, the Macedonian, the Libyan, the Egyp- 
tian, the Arabian, the Barb, and other ancient 
breeds, we find ourselves embarked upon a sea 
of romance. 

There seems to be absolutely no recorded 
history of any particular line of descent of 
horses that antedates the Thoroughbred, which 
has been maintained through the past two cen- 
turies. The most aristocratic of the Arabians 
have been kept unsullied in purity, but individ- 
ual lineage has not been preserved, nor is it 
deemed necessary by the Arab tribes. 

_In the breeding of Thoroughbreds the most 
rigid selection is practiced, racing performance 
being the only standard. Thoroughbred stal- 
lions are used, however, to cross on selected 
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mares to produce hunters, remounts for cav- 
alry, and polo ponies. After 200 years of ex- 
perience, breeders have observed no decadence 
in the blood, and there is no suggestion of pos- 
sible improvement of the Thoroughbred by any 
further cross. 

The pure Arabian is admitted to Thorough- 
bred registry; but while his prepotency in the 
beginning was highly important in fixing the 
Thoroughbred type, experiments in crossing on 
Thoroughbred mares in recent years have not 
resulted favorably, so far as improvement of 
racing qualities is concerned. 

The Thoroughbred is the oldest of the im- 
proved breeds of horses known to the world 
to-day, and was the first to be registered nial 2) 
stud book of its own. 

The breed is characterized by extreme re- 
finement of form and appearance, the colorings 
following quite uniformly without any of the 
tendency to lines, stripes, or piebald spots 
which characterize the horse in his feral state. 

The intensive study incident to mating of 
Thoroughbreds to obtain speed has led to con- 
sideration of speed records with regard to sex 
and color. Taking a famous Thoroughbred 
stallion, St. Simon, as an example, it was ob- 
served that his grandsons and granddaughters 
of chestnut color were inferior in speed rec- 
ords to their bay and brown brothers and sis- 
ters. It was further shown that the brown 
fillies were of superior racing ability to the 
brown colts, as well as to the bay colts and 
fillies. 

Of course, if any such conditions were of 
general application, it would be necessary to 
call in the services of the handicapper, or the 
owners of the brown fillies would make the 
racing of all others unprofitable. 

There is no royal road to success in racing 
except to follow the lines of breeding in which 
the great race horses. have been produced. 
Even then the door of disappointment is al- 
ways ajar, though the greatest chances of suc- 
cess lie in following the rule that like produces 
like. 

Some years ago a colt was produced in Ten- 
nessee, and under the name of Luke Black- 
burn became famous from his first appearance 
on the track. At the next annual sale of year- 
lings a full brother to Luke Blackburn was 
among those offered. When the bidding 
had reached the then unheard-of price of 
$7,000, the master of Belle Meade arose and 
asked to be allowed to withdraw the colt, be- 
cause no untried yearling was worth that much, 
and disappointment in event of any failure 
would react on the breeding industry. The 
bidder insisted on his rights and got the colt, 
which never won a race. 

Values have changed in recent years, and in 
1921, at the annual sale at Saratoga, $21,000 
was paid for a bay colt by Sweep-Ballet Girl. 
The colt is a full brother to The Porter and 
other race horses of acknowledged merit. The 
colt was not run as a two-year-old, but if he 
develops the speed which his breeding indicates, 
he should be a strong candidate in his three- 
year-old form. 


The highest price for a yearling at the last 
sale, in 1922, was $19,000, paid for a chestnut 
colt by Trap Rock, sire of many winners, 
whose brother, Tracery, an American horse, 
winner of the St. Leger in England, was sold 
for $265,000, the highest price ever paid for 
any horse. 

In 1920 a highborn colt was sold for $72,500, 
which is the highest ever paid for a yearling. 
Prince Palatine brought the highest price ever 
paid for an English horse, $200,000. 

The superhorse of his generation is Man-of- 
War. The story of his purchase is of interest. 
When Man-of-War was a yearling at the 
nursery farm of Mr. August Belmont, in Ken- 
tucky, the lot of yearlings was offered to Mr. 
Riddle, who sent his trainers to look them 
over. 

They learned that one yearling had been set 
aside for Mr. Belmont. It was also learned 
that a full sister of the yearling, the first foal 
of his dam, Mahubah, had been tried out by 
Mr. Belmont’s trainer, and made such fast time 
it was believed to be a mistake. Another trial 
was had and the proof of speed was accepted. 

This impressed Mr. Riddle, so that when he 
found Man-of-War among the yearlings at 
Saratoga for the annual sale, he examined him 
and determined upon adding him to his stable 

From the first, Man-of-War showed great 
promise and his consistent development of speed 
continued until in his three-year-old form he 
became the most famous horse in the country 
and justified his reputation in every race in 
which entered. He was never required fully to 
extend himself. He not only had speed, but 
was considered able to go any racing distance. 

His remarkable freedom from sickness and 
injury continued until his retirement to the 
stud, where he should fulfill his destiny as one 
in whose veins flows the best race horse blood 
of the world. Man-of-War’s winnings while 
racing amounted to $249, 465. 

In the early years of racing it was the custom 
to use blankets in training and to sweat horses 
unmercifully to remove the fat. When it was 
shown that a horse could be trained in flesh, 
without all the weakening incident to’ heavy 
sweating, it was abandoned. 

The next material change in racing came 
with the adoption of the present jockey seat, in 
which the rider is crouched in short stirrups 
over the horse’s withers. Instantaneous photog- 
raphy seems to show that the motion of the 
horse is less interfered with by the rider in the 
new seat than in the old, and that slightly better 
time can thus be made. 


THE HUNTER 


The Hunter is not a distinct breed of horse, 
but it is generally accepted, at the present time, 
that the type of animal required to carry weight 
across country, to negotiate satisfactorily the 
fences, ditches, streams, and other obstacles 
encountered, and to keep up with the hounds, can 
only be derived from mating animals of high 
se with much infusion of Thoroughbred 

loo 


Hunting is one of the oldest diversions of 
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mankind, and the term covers the chase in all 
its forms, although seldom used now except in 
relation to fox hunting. 

The ancients hunted the boar, the wild ass, 
the wild horse, the deer, the antelope, and all 
the game animals which formerly ranged the 
regions now occupied by man, who in his civili- 
zation decreed extinction to everything which 
did not lend itself readily to his change of 
habits from that of nomadic hunter to one of 
settled abode incident to the pursuit of agri- 
culture. 

While the ancients gave first consideration to 
horses for use in war, they also had definite 
ideas of the qualities required in the arena and 
the hunting field. As far back as the second 
century aiter Christ, one of the old writers, in 
a treatise on hunting, said that while each coun- 
try had its own breed, he regarded as the most 
worthy at that period the Etruscan, Sicilian, 
Cretan, Mazicean, Achaean, Cappadocian, Mauri- 
tanian, Scythian, Magnesian, Epeian, Ionian, 
Armenian, Libyan, Thracian, and Eremian. At 
this time it is difficult even to locate, geographi- 
cally, some of the breeds named, but the Libyan 
seems at that distant period to have been already 
recognized as of high quality, and it is to the 
horses of northern Africa that we pay homage 
as the progenitors of much that is best in all our 
modern breeds of horses. 

While England has long maintained the honor 
of leadership in the hunting field, the breeding 
of hunters seems to have been an ancient occu- 
pation in Ireland, which country continues now 
to be the source of supply of the highest grade 
of hunters known to the world. 

From a very early period Ireland obtained 
horses from the Mediterranean and continental 
traders, many of them of undoubted Libyan 
descent. There was already a good foundation 
stock of mares when the Byerly Turk arrived 
in Ireland in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and they responded perfectly to the 
new infusion of blood by the creation of a 
splendid type of race horses. 

The mating of Irish Thoroughbreds with the 
Irish cart mares determined the character and 
quality of the hunter, which has been a national 
asset for two centuries, the supply never being 
equal to the demand. 

The Irish hunters of highest quality are pro- 
duced on grass lands with underlying limestone. 
The best of Thoroughbreds and Hunters in 
America are bred on similar lands, and the 
nearer they approach in big and strong bone 
to the Irish horses, the more highly prized they 
ane: 

Hunters are classified according to the weight 
they are expected to carry, varying from light 
weight, capable of carrying riders of from 135 
to 165 pounds; middle weight, from 165 to 190 
pounds, and heavy weight, up to 190 pounds and 
over. They are also classified as green or 
qualified, the latter only after having been 
hunted one season with a pack recognized by 
the United Hunts and Steeplechase Association. 

To be a satisfactory hunter, a horse must be 
a consistent jumper of obstacles, up to five feet, 
encountered in cross-country runs. A _ horse 
may be capable of winning a high-jumping con- 
test and still be far from safe across country. 
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Those who ride for exercise, especially those 
who would reduce in weight, are always on the 
lookout for high-grade hunters, everi though 
they may never follow the hounds. There 
are comparatively few packs of hounds in 
America, but an ever-increasing number of both 
men and women who have come to appreciate 
the pleasures and health-giving qualities of 
horseback riding. 

It adds immensely to the pleasure of horse- 
back riding if one is mounted upon a trained 
hunter equal to negotiating an occasional ditch, 
stream, or fallen tree, such as are encountered 
whenever one leaves the beaten tracks. 

If there is anything which gives greater con- 
tentment than possession of hunters able to go 
the pace and take the jumps as they come, the 
writer has never heard of it. 


THE STANDARD BRED HORSE 
(For illustration see Color Plate XX) 


The Standard Bred is an American breed, fre- 
quently referred to as the American ‘Trotting 
Horse. As both trotting and pacing horses are 
registered in the same stud book, Standard Bred 
seems the preferable designation. The twenty- 
one volumes of the stud book which have been 
issued to date contain the registration of 65,000 
stallions and 200,000 mares. 

Messenger, an imported Thoroughbred stal- 
lion, and imported Bellfounder, a Norfolk 
trotter, registered in the English Hackney Stud 
Book, are credited as largely responsible for the 
foundation of this breed. Rysdyk’s Hamble- 
tonian, a stallion to which a majority of Stand- 
ard Breds trace, carried the blood of both. 
Some families of Standard Breds have produced 
a large proportion of pacers, while many indi- 
viduals have shown speed at both the trot and 
pace. 

After the American Trotting Horse appeared 
to have established his right to a stud book be- 
cause of the consistent performance of horses 
bred in trotting lines, there was a tremendous 
controversy as to the descent of both stallions 
and mares involved in the creation of the foun- 
dation stock. Messenger was a gray stallion, 
known not unfavorably on the English turf, but 
with no great races to his credit. He was 
imported to America in 1788 for the purpose 
of breeding runners, and some of his get were 
good race horses, one of his running grandsons 
being American Eclipse. 

There were no tracks devoted to trotting 
races until many years after the coming of 
Messenger to America. When interest was 
first manifested in trotting horses, they were 
sent over the courses under the saddle. 

It was about 25 years after the arrival of 
Messenger before trotting races began to attract 
serious attention, and then distance was of as 
much consequence as time. 

Both running and trotting races in all the 
earlier years were real trials of strength and 
stamina, for they were for long distances and 
frequently were heat races, the best two in three 
or three in five, each heat being of two, three, 
and sometimes four miles. It demanded bottom 
and courage to go through such contests. 
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For half a century the evolution of the trot- 
ting family went on, and a commingling of 
blood from many sources gradually crystallized 
into one line capable of breeding true to type 
and enabling the patrons and admirers to agree 
upon a system of registration and the adoption 
of a stud book. 

It was a long time before the old slogan of 
“2.30 on the shell road” ceased to be a dream, 
and the time was gradually lowered until Flora 
Temple trotted a mile in 1859 in 2.1934. This 
remained the record until after the Civil War, 
when a resumption of interest in racing brought 
together Ethan Allen and running mate, hitched 
double to a wagon, against Dexter in a sulky, at 
the Fashion Course on Long Island, in 1867. 
The writer saw Dexter on that occasion lower 
the trotting record to 2.17%. Over the same 
course, six years previously, July 25, 1861, Flora 
Temple had beaten Ethan Allen and running 
mate, distancing the team in the second heat. 
The time was 2.21% for the first heat and 2.20% 
for the second. 

Dexter held the record for four years, when 
the results of breeding along trotting lines be- 
came more apparent in the rapid lowering of 
the mile record by some of the superhorses of 
their day—Goldsmith Maid, Maud S., Nancy 
Hanks, and finally Lou Dillon, whose record of 
a mile in 1.5814, in 1903, amazed the world. 

While breeding had been directed along lines 
to produce great speed on the track, the char- 
acteristics of the new horse were gradually fixed 
so as to produce a useful horse, since only a few 
could be counted upon as record-breakers. For 
the large number which did not inherit speed 
enough for the track, a market was found 
among admirers of the light buggy horse. 
Half-breds showing some quality and style were 
always in demand as roadsters and for light 
wagon and farm work. 

The type of Standard Bred fixed upon by 
breeders contemplates a horse from 15 to 16 
hands in height, weighing from 1,000 to 1,200 
pounds when in driving condition. Horses of 
this breed are heavier in proportion to their 
height than the Thoroughbreds and do not show 
such high quality of blood lines, the ears, head, 
and bone particularly being of coarser type. 

The trotters attain speed through ability to 
extend themselves into long strides, repeated 
rapidly. They are enabled to accomplish this 
by reason of the greater proportionate length 
of forearm and lower thigh which they possess. 
Their muscles are long, narrow, and bandlike, 
with capacity for rapid contraction in an ex- 
treme degree. ‘The running horse attains his 
speed by an entirely different manner of pro- 
pulsion. 

In creating and fixing the type known as the 
Thoroughbred, there was never any experimen- 
tation involving any gait except the run or 
extended gallop. It is astonishing how blood 
of running, trotting, and pacing horses is 
mingled in the Standard Bred. 

In developing for speed as the primary qualifi- 
cation, there has been some sacrifice of confor- 
mation, if the type may be judged by some of 
its speediest individuals, but there remains suf- 
ficient of the blood of the old-time long-distance 
trotting horse to supply half-breds of a most 


useful kind for the mounted services of the 
Army and for certain kinds of farm work. 

It is probable that the coming of the auto- 
mobile has already signaled the decadence of 
the much-beloved long-distance road horse, but 
the craze for short-distance races on the trot- 
ting circuits and at the fairs had its influence 
in depressing the spirits of those who had fol- 
lowed with pride the development of the vigor- 
ous horses, equal to the effort of long-distance 
drives and races with two-, three-, and four- 
mile heats. 

The present generation may not see a revival 
of public interest in the Standard Bred horse. 
Men who never had the courage and other 
qualifications to engage in the very human pleas- 
ure of driving a fine horse do not hesitate to 
speed up automobiles beyond the limit of safety 
to themselves and the public, or to mortgage 
their all for the possession of the latest model. 


THE MORGAN HORSE 
(For illustration see Color Plate X XI) 


A hundred years ago a tavern-keeper in 
Massachusetts moved to Vermont, taking with 
him a wonderful little stallion, which has per- 
petuated and made famous the name of his 
master, Justin Morgan. The breeding of this 
horse remains one of the unsolved mysteries, 
but his prepotency in perpetuating his own ex- 
cellent qualities has given to the world a new 
breed, long and favorably known as Morgans. 
Ability to transmit his qualities descended 
to his sons and fixed the type to which the 
Government in later years has rigidly adhered. 

In the effort to find a recognized aristocratic 
ancestry for Justin Morgan, he has been traced 
to mythical forebears, but he needed no bolster- 
ing up of the past, for his reputation had al- 
ready been made by what he had transmitted. 

The type of horse which has descended from 
Justin Morgan bears little resemblance to the 
Barb or Arabian and none at all to the Thor- 
oughbred, nor are the Morgan gaits typical of 
any of the families named. 

Justin Morgan was not a large horse, being 
only 14 hands in height and weighing less than 
1,000 pounds. He was of dark-bay color, with 
black mane, tail, and legs. He had a short 
back, with long and sloping shoulders. His 
body was round, close-ribbed, with a deep and 
wide chest. His legs were short and extremely 
well supplied with hard muscles. He had long 
hair about the fetlocks and his feet were small 
and well shaped. 

This founder of a most useful breed was 
entered in many contests in Vermont and won 
in both trotting and running races. There is 
nothing to show that he was matched in run- 
ning races, however, with any of the blue- 
blooded racing stock which existed abundantly 
in America during his lifetime; nor was the 
original Morgan especially noted for speed as 
a trotter—a quality, however, which was ma- 
terially developed in some of his descendants. 

Being of no established breed then regis- 
tered, it is not surprising that the mares se- 
lected for mating with Justin Morgan cannot 
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be traced with any degree of certainty, al- 
though he continued in the stud for more than 
20 years, long after his sons and daughters 
had added many laurels to his early fame. 

The second generation of Morgans bred true 
to type, but many were of slightly increased 
height and weight. This change was more 
marked in the third generation; but the Mor- 
gan horse has ever been characterized by his 
staying qualities and consistent performance 
rather than by size and fast records. In fact, 
the effort to cross-breed for speed was a seri- 
ous blow to the Morgan stock, for, while pro- 
ducing a few superior animals, the general run 
of the breed, not fast enough for racing, were 
overlooked, and America came near seeing the 
end of a most useful type of horse which had 
been originated in the country. 

Probably no horse ever received more atten- 
tion from the public in his day than Ethan 
Allen, a son of Black Hawk, he by Sherman 
Morgan, the son of the original Justin Mor- 
gan. It was the good fortune of the writer, 
when a boy, to witness a great race by Ethan 
Allen. 

Having been brought up in a blue-grass re- 
gion, where only the Thoroughbred was held 
in esteem for racing, my interest had never 
been aroused in trotting horses. My father in- 
formed me that the race scheduled for June 21, 
1867, between Ethan Allen, with a running mate 
to pull the wagon, and Dexter would be a his- 
toric contest and that I might attend as a special 
favor. Ethan Allen and mate won in three 
straight heats, the time recorded being 2.15, 2.16, 
and 2.19. Dexter made a great race, but the 
running mate with his opponent was a serious 
handicap. 

The Morgans, while not abundant in the 
country, are well distributed at the present 
time and are so much appreciated that there is 
no probability of their being allowed to lose 
their identity, especially since the Government 
has seriously interested itself in their perpet- 
uation. 

The Morgans have gradually increased in 
height and very slightly in weight since the 
breed first came into notice. They now aver- 
age about 15 hands and weigh about 1,000 
pounds, sometimes, however, going consider- 
ably beyond that, to 16 hands and 1,200 pounds. 

The Morgans are usually chestnut, brown, 
bay, or black in color, white marks not being 
common. They have always been admired for 
their useful qualities rather than for speed. 

The breed is noted for smooth lines, stylish 
action, endurance, easy-keeping qualities, and 
docility. Their small ears, fine eyes, and 
crested necks give them an attractive appear- 
ance. They have a fine, natural knee action, 
which some of them have transmitted to 
standard-bred and saddle-horse families to their 
manifest advantage. 

That the Morgans have lost none of their 
fine qualities is attested by the performances 
in the annual endurance rides conducted in 
recent years under the patronage of a number 
of associations and lovers of the horse. 

The last endurance ride was held during the 


autumn of 1922. Gladstone, a registered Mor- 
gan gelding, won second place under conditions 
which were rather grueling. Gladstone’s half- 
brother is a veteran of three previous endur- 
ance rides. Gladstone was sired by General 
Gates, for several years at the head of the 
Government Morgan stud. 

Gladstone was foaled in 1913 and remained 
at the Government farm until he was four 
years old. He was then sent to the Govern- 
ment experimental farm in Maryland, where 
he was used in the station wagon, making many 
trips each day. With a record for reliable 
work, he was selected as one of the pair used 
in the carriage of the Secretary of Agriculture 
in Washington. He continued this work for 
several years. 

He was returned to the Government horse 
farm in June, 1922, and prepared to take part 
in the endurance ride. He was worked during 
the haying season, after which he was used 
under the saddle until the date of the endurance 
ride. 

Many of the entries which exceeded Glad- 
stone by 200 pounds were among those com- 
pelled to fall out. Gladstone finished the test 
in excellent condition, with the same score as 
accredited to the winner and only three points 
behind in time. The official record states re- 
garding Gladstone: “Sound as when started.” 

When the sire of Gladstone and Castor died, 
the post-mortem examination showed only five 
lumbar vertebre. Similar conditions have been 
found to exist after post-mortems in other 
cases. Should the existence of only five lum- 
bar vertebre be characteristic of all the Mor- 
gans, that would suggest descent from the 
Arabian (see text, page 39), but it would re- 
quire remarkable prepotency of sire to fix an 
anatomical change of marked importance in 
the foals of such an assortment of mares as 
were known to have been bred to Justin Mor- 
gan and his sons. 


POLO PONIES 
(For illustration see Color Plate X XII) 


Polo, in its simpler form as hockey on horse- 
back, is an ancient game. The earliest re- 
corded history of polo is found in Persia, from 
which country the game spread westward to 
Constantinople and to the east through Tur- 
kestan, Tibet, and China. In its earlier form, 
polo consisted of feats of horsemanship, in- 
volving skill with stick and ball. The Chinese 
game was played about the year 600 A. D. with 
a light wooden ball. 

Grounds were first laid off in Persia in the 
sixteenth century, with limits of 300 by 170 
yards, and the game was played by four on a 
side. ‘This method was taken up in India, and 
the game consisted of dribbling the ball toward 
the goal. 

The game was neglected for several centuries, 
but a revival began in Bengal in 1854, since 
which time it has never lost favor. Since it 
made its way into England and Ireland it has 
become a fast, hard-riding, hard-hitting contest 
with heavy sticks and large balls. 
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The first match of modern polo, with large 
wooden balls, was played in England in 1871. 
The first organized modern polo tournament 
on record took place at Hurlingham, when the 
Royal Horse Guards won the first Champion 
Cup in 1876. 

During the first 20 years of polo compara- 
tively few clubs were organized, but since that 
time it has become a very popular game, so 
much so, in fact, that the younger element, 
especially of the Army, wonder how their fore- 
bears ever managed to get along without it. 
It is now played in all the larger garrisons 
around the world, and the number of civilian 
clubs is constantly increasing. 

Polo gradually made its way to America, and 
has been pursued with such enthusiasm as to 
develop many excellent teams, some of which 
have competed with success in international 
matches. It is especially encouraged in the 
Army, and the excellent results, in the improve- 
ment of horsemanship alone, have justified the 
expenditure of time given up to the training 
for the game. 

When polo was first taken up, it was thought 
any good, stout, active pony would do to follow 
a ball around, but as teamwork developed and 
rules based on experience were formulated, the 
possibilities of the game with fast, well-trained 
ponies became more apparent. 

Interest was aroused in the breeding of 
ponies for the game, and in 1893 the Polo 
Pony Stud Book Society was formed in Eng- 
land with the avowed object of improving the 
breed of polo and riding ponies. The society 
holds shows and awards prizes for the various 
classes of riding ponies. The idea, of course, 
was to establish a breed of ponies of a definite 
type, toward which breeders might work in 
meeting the demand for polo mounts. 

No pony could be admitted to registration 
until four years of age, nor any which ex- 
ceeded 14% hands in height. 

It will be readily understood how very diffi- 
cult the establishment of a breed of ponies be- 
came for use in a game which called for a 
perfect horse not exceeding 14% hands in 
height. If it were merely to breed animals of 
that height fit for saddle purposes, there would 
be no need of looking further than the Ara- 
bians, Barbs, and other recognized families of 
small horses. 

But the game of polo demands a strong, 
active, alert, fast horse, with approved stamina 
and ability to carry weight. There are not 
many feather-weights playing the game, and for 
those that constitute the majority of players, 
the very highest type of horses is demanded. 

It was presumed that if Thoroughbreds of 
the proper size could be bred, that would solve 
the question; but here was encountered the his- 
torical fact that when the Thoroughbred first 
became an established breed the average height 
was about 14 hands, and that to increase this 
to the present average height of Thoroughbreds 
required a quarter of a century for each rise 
of one inch. 

With good pastures, warm stables in winter, 
and abundance of grain, it would be quite im- 


possible to breed downward. Even the Shetland 
and other well-established ponies iticrease in 
height as soon as brought under a stable routine 
which includes full feeding. 

There remains always the chance in mating 
a Thoroughbred stallion with a mare of es- 
tablished pony lineage, provided the desirable 
polo qualities exist on both sides; but the result- 
ing breed could hardly be expected to perpetuate 
itself with predominant polo tendencies within 
a reasonable number of generations. It would 
seem, therefore, that polo teams are reduced to 
the system in vogue in the professional baseball 
leagues, where recruits are obtained by scouts 
sent out to observe all those who seem to have 
the necessary qualifications for the game. 

Polo was introduced in America in 1876 by 
the late James Gordon Bennett and, following 
the British custom, the game was played on 
ponies. 

The game made its way on its merits, but it 
was not until 1890 that the American Polo Asso- 
ciation was organized. As the number of play- 
ers increased and the value of team play be- 
came more fully recognized, it was observed 
that, other things being equal, the team with 
the best ponies usually won. 

This led to a nationwide search for ponies of 
sufficient speed, stamina, and adaptability to 
training, and when it became apparent that the 
speed of a Thoroughbred was necessary, there 
began a gradual increase in the size of horses 
allowed in the game, until now the animals are 
mainly Thoroughbreds of normal size. A small 
horse that meets all requirements is not shunned, 
but animals used in recent matches averaged 
from 15 hands to 15 hands 3 inches and oc- 
casionally one of 16 hands was played. When 
these animals are referred to as Polo Ponies 
it is merely an act of courtesy. 

It was believed that a team with unlimited 
financial backing could always mount themselves 
in such form as to make success impossible for 
others, but this view has not been entirely sus- 
tained by experience. Then some inequalities 
have been adjusted by a system of handicapping. 

Where teams are mounted on animals of the 
same type and size, there is every reason for 
playing the game, even though the animals are 
not up to the most desirable standard. Some of 
the best polo players of England and Ireland 
have had their first experience in India, where 
many small horses are used. Arabians, half- 
breds, Australians, and native country ponies 
have all been used in matches, and the game is 
played the year round. 

Some polo mounts have well-earned reputa- 
tions as general utility horses in the game, but 
many others, like the players themselves, have 
personal equations which suggest their employ- 
ment in particular positions. A polo player who 
owns all his mounts adjusts his purchases, 
among other things, to his own weight. Army 
players using Government mounts have to ad- 
just the distribution of horses to meet the ques- 
tions of weight, light or heavy hands, and 
horsemanship in general. 

The army had the good fortune to win the 
Junior Championship in 1922. The average 
height of the horses played was about 15% 
hands; average weight, about 975 pounds, in 
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playing condition. Eighteen out of the string 
of 25 were Thoroughbreds; some of the others 
were three-quarter bred. They were of the big 
barrel, short-legged, stocky kind, with short 
backs and straight legs. No crooked hocked, 
splay-footed, or calf-kneed horse was considered 
fit for the game. 

More than half of the mounts were mares, 
and, in temperament, they were credited with 
being better adapted to the game than geldings. 
In the modern game of polo the horse must 
have strength, health, good wind, and some 
flesh, with racing speed. 

For the present game at racing speed, shoeing 
has become all-important. The method used for 
the army horses is to put on the front feet 
handmade steel rim shoes set in well at the 
heels and not too long. For the hind feet, light 
Pheenix shoes No. 1 are used. The outside 
heel callk is round and blunt, about one-quarter 
of an inch high, while the inside calk is tapered 
thin and runs sloping toward the toe. The 
reason for this is that when the horse puts his 
foot down and stops straight on his haunches, 
the foot will not slip back, as it has the bearing 
of both calks. It will not slip forward, as it 
has full bearing on the outside calk, while. the 
sharp inside calk cuts in enough to hold it. 
Then when the horse turns on his haunches the 
outside calk will hold the foot in place, while 
the inside heel slips over the grass and prevents 
the horse from twisting his ankle or hock. 


THE MUSTANG 
(For illustration see Color Plate XXIII) 


After Columbus had made known his dis- 
covery of the New World, the Spaniards first 
established themselves in Santo Domingo, which 
formed the base of subsequent expeditions to 
Cuba, Mexico, Yucatan, South America, and 
Fiorida. 

Horses were brought to the islands in small 
numbers at each voyage, but gradually the 
aggregate was sufficient to admit of carrying 
forward to the mainland mounts for the more 
important and responsible of the explorers. 

Cortez took with him 16 horses, and his com- 
rade, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, who preserved 
for posterity an account of the Conquest of 
Mexico, wrote out a minute description of each 
of the animals, comprising 11 stallions and 5 
mares. ‘This document is so little known that it 
is deemed worth while to present it in transla- 
tion: 

“Captain Cortez, a light chestnut stallion, 
which presently died in San Juan de Ulua. 

“Pedro de Alvarado and Hernando Lopez de 
Avila, a very good chestnut mare, for sport and 
racing, and the half of which Pedro de Alvarado 
bought or took forcibly upon our arrival in 
New Spain (Mexico). 

“Alonzo Hernandez Puertocarrero, a silver 
gray mare of good racing qualities, that Cortez 
bought with golden ornaments. 

“Juan Velasquez de Leon, another silver gray 
mare, very powerful, that we called Short- 
Tailed, very restless and a good racer. 

“Christobal de Oli, a dark chestnut stallion, 
very good. 


“Francisco de Montejo and Alonso de Avila, a 
brownish sorrel stallion: unfit for war pur- 
poses. 

“Francisco de Morla, a dark chestnut stallion, 
a great racer and restless. 

“Juan de Escalante, a light chestnut stallion, 
with three white feet: was no good. 

“Diego de Ordas, a silver-gray mare, barren, 
fair, but a poor racer. 

“Gonzalo Dominguez, an excellent horseman, 
a dark chestnut stallion, very good and a great 
racer, 

“Pedro Gonzalez de Trujillo, a good chestnut 
stallion, a perfect chestnut, that ran very well. 

“Moron, a native of Vaimo, a cream-colored 
stallion, with marked forefeet and very restless. 

“Vaeno, a native of Trinidad, a dun stallion 
with black points: does not go good. 

“Lares, a very good horseman, a very good 
stallion, of a somewhat light chestnut color and 
a good racer. ; 

“Ortiz the musician and Bartolomé Garcia, 
who used to have gold mines, a very good dark 
stallion that they called Muleteer: this was one 
of the good horses that we carried in the fleet. 

“Juan Sedefio, a native of Havana, a chestnut 
mare, and this mare foaled on the ship. Said 
Juan Sedefio passed as the richest soldier that 
there was in all the fleet, since he brought his 
own vessel, and the mare and a negro, also 
cassava and bacon: because at that time one 
could not find horses nor negroes except at 
their weight in gold, and the reason of not 
carrying more horses, because there were none.” 

Of this contingent of sixteen horses, two 
were killed in the first battle. Alvarado, who 
joined Cortez at Vera Cruz with 150 men, 
brought 20 horses. Narvaez followed with 980 
horses. 

Cortez comp'eted the conquest of Mexico 
within two years, after which horses continued 
to arrive with adventurous Spaniards hastening 
to the land of silver and gold. 

The horses taken to Mexico, begjnning in 
1519, together with those landed in Florida by 
De Soto, 115 in number, in 1539, and of which 
a few were later abandoned on the west bank 
of the Mississippi River, comprise the nucleus 
from which sprung the wild horse herds of 
Mexico and Texas, known as Mustangs, which 
later overran the prairies and furnished the 
mounts of many Indian tribes. 

Of the horses landed by Cortez, two were 
of the famed Jennet breed of Spain, which may 
account for the fine type of animals often found 
in the wild herds of after years. 

The Mustangs repeated the bay, gray, dun, 
and other colors usually found in Spanish horses, 
and by constant interbreeding developed the 
piebalds or pintos of white spotted with bay, 
sorrel, or dun. 

As the Spaniards carried no forage, the 
horses were accustomed to grazing, and, when 
once they had strayed from the domesticated 
herds to the prairies, they had only to protect 
themselves and their colts from the attacks of 
wild beasts and multiply in numbers. 

The offspring of these feral horses were as 
wild as though their progenitors had never 
known the halter, and when, with the passing 
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of the years, the American frontier pushed its 
way westward and they first felt the lasso 
tightening about their necks, it may be readily 
understood that they put into their resistance 
all the tricks learned in the struggle for an 
unfettered existence. 

Most of them succumbed in time and became 
amenable to the control of the Indian and the 
white man, but some were of indomitable spirit 
and became the Broncos of unsavory reputa- 
tion, whose descendants have made _ possible 
the exciting scenes at Wild West Shows, Cow- 
boy Reunions, and Frontier Days. 

There is no distinct breed of horses known 
as Bronco, this term being used to indicate 
individuals of the bucking, fighting, outlaw 
type, found among range horses of the Mus- 
tang breed. Their methods of resistance are 
not observed among farm horses and seem to 
have come from the necessity thrust upon 
generations of progenitors of defending them- 
selves from wolves, mountain lions, and other 
wild animals which preyed upon the herds. 

When the army led the way to the distant 
frontiers and remained to protect the thin line 
of pioneers advancing westward beyond the 
Missouri River, the Indians were found in pos- 
session of vast herds of ponies. Not only on 
the prairies east of the Rocky Mountains, but 
along the shores of the Pacific as far north as 
Oregon and Washington, the Mustang had 
made his way. 

In the vicinity of the old missions of Cali- 
‘-fornia the Spanish adventurers had established 
ranches which were veritable principalities, and 
it was there and along the Mexican border that 
Americans first acquired familiarity with the 
Mustang as a cow-pony. 

The hardy, sure-footed little horses were 
bought half a century ago to mount the cav- 
alry in Arizona, California, and Oregon. 

With opportunity for selection from the herds 
of Chico Foster and others, maintained on the 
ranges of the old Spanish grants of Southern 
California, there was little difficulty in finding 
horses that possessed tremendous endurance 
and that carried with apparent ease a trooper 
and his equipment, averaging one-fourth the 
horse’s own weight, and without forage other 
than that obtained by grazing at night in herds. 

The writer well remembers one of these 
horses purchased by him and ridden into Mex- 
ico in 1880, when the American and Mexican 
armies cooperated in destroying Victorio, the 
greatest of all Apache chiefs, and his band. 
The horse was well described by an ancient 
writer, Posidonius, a traveler in Spain in 
the year 90 B. C., as “starling colored,” dark- 
gray flecked with white. This writer further de- 
clared these Spanish horses superior to all 
other breeds in fleetness and endurance. These 
latter qualities were not due to color, however, 
for one of the best horses in the regiment, 
after many years of hard scouting over desert 
and mountain, was a small dun-colored animal, 
with a dorsal or dark stripe along the back 
from mane to tail. 

The ancient and always prevalent idea of 
cross-breeding to improve has brought about 


great changes in the Western horse herds, many 
of which now show the Thoroughbred infu- 
sion of blood. They may be improved in size, 
speed, and perhaps appearance, but no admix- 
ture of breeds will ever produce a gamer, 
hardier, and more enduring animal for use in 
the desert and mountain regions of the far 
West than the wide-ranging Mustang, hand 
for hand of height, and pound for pound of 
weight. 


THE MULE 
(For illustration see Color Plate XXIV) 


The mule is a hybrid animal long known in 
history, and with a record of usefulness and 
service in war and peace which makes him 
quite the peer of the more famous war horses. 

Strange to say, the mule cannot reproduce 
his kind, being derived as the result of mating 
the jack or male ass with the mare, or female, 
of the horse species. The jack is the normal 
product of mating a jack with a jennet. An- 
other hybrid, the hinny, may be obtained by 
mating the jennet with the stallion of the horse 
species, but the resulting cross is not an animal 
of useful type. 

The ability of mules to endure hardship and 
perform satisfactory service under adverse 
conditions has established them in the esteem 
of farmers and planters throughout the world. 
Of course, the mule, like other animals, re- 
sponds to good feeding and care and renders 
his best service under favorable conditions. 

The popularity of the mule is attested by the 
steady demand and constantly increasing num- 
ber of mules bred at home and. abroad. 

The belief, borne out by experience, tends to 
show that the mule will do the same work as 
the horse, in many fields of employment, on 
less food and with less tendency to lameness 
and disease. The mule is less nervous, less 
irritable, and is credited with longer lease of 
life than the horse. 

While mules are not exactly temperamental 
animals, they undoubtedly render the best serv- 
ice in the hands of men who understand how 
to handle them, 

In general form and appearance the mule 
closely resembles the horse, and in judging 
mules the same general points of perfection are 
looked for. ‘The nearer the mule approaches the 
ideal desired in a draft horse, the more valuable 
he is from the commercial point of view. 

The mule retains certain characteristics of 
the jack, such as long ears, the peculiarities of 
the tail, the shape of the hoof, and the unmis- 
takable bray; otherwise the mule does not 
differ materially from his dam. 

Quality in the mule, as in other animals bred 
for profit, is what all buyers look for. It was 
considered years ago that almost any old mare 
capable of having a colt would do to breed for 
a mule foal; but that unbusinesslike idea has 
been discarded, and a mare of good conforma- 
tion, roomy, and of such size as to indicate she 
can bring into the world a worth-while foal is 
the standard now kept in mind by all breeders. 

The conformation of the mule should be 
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compact, with a deep body, broad chest, full 
flanks, short back, and well-sprung ribs. Qual- 
ity is indicated by a trim, fine ear, clean-cut 
head and joints, flinty flat bone, well-defined 
tendons, and soft, silky hair. An active, ener- 
getic animal is the type of mule most desired. 

In the Army, mules are classed as wagon, 
pack, and saddle animals, while in the markets 
they are classified as draft, weighing from 1,200 
to 1,600 pounds and from 16 to 17% hands in 
height; sugar mules, weighing from 1,150 to 
1,300 pounds, from 16 to 17 hands in height; 
farm mules, weighing from 900 to 1,250 
pounds, from 15% to 16 hands in height; cot- 
ton mules, weighing from 750 to 1,100 pounds, 
from 13% to 15% hands in height; and mining 
mules, weighing from 600 to 1,350 pounds, from 
12 to 16 hands in height. 

Exceptional mules of large size are usually 
sold for use in lumber camps and for heavy 
team-work in Southern cities. Pack mules for 
the army and for use on mountain trails, 
usually in connection with mining, are selected 
from the compact, short-backed, well-muscled 
animals, strength being more important than 
height. 

Each class is further graded as to perfection 
of conformation, quality, condition, action, 
and, of course, soundness, varying from choice 
to inferior. 

There is no special preference as to sex, since 
mules do not breed. The best mules are those 
having weight combined with heavy bone, 
large, well-shaped feet, strong, short backs, 
closely coupled, with abundant muscle over the 
loin and hind quarters. 

The American jack is a composite of the 
blood of the best foreign breeds, and in de- 
veloping him the breeders have emphasized the 
points most desired in his progeny—size, 
weight, bone, style, action, and quality. 

The jacks selected as sires of jacks are re- 
served entirely for mating with jennets. The 
jacks selected for mating with mares to pro- 
duce mules are not allowed to run with jennets, 
but are turned out as colts to run with gentle 
mares and young fillies. The knowledge that 
the best results are obtained in this way has 
come from a century of observation and ex- 
perience. : 

As a general rule, the color of mules is 
black, brown, bay, sorrel, or gray, but there 
are occasional animals of cream, white, or 
mouse color. Sometimes a spotted or varie- 
gated coloring is found. These are known to 
the Mexicans as pinto, to the Southern negroes 
as Chickasaw, and to others as calico or circus 
mules. The solid colors and dark or iron 
grays are preferred and are believed to indi- 
cate the hardiest animals. 


The ability of mules to render good service 
under very unfavorable conditions has induced 
the belief that they are not subject to the many 
ailments of horses, but this is not borne out 
by experience in stables where records are kept. 

The writer was for many years in charge of 
wagon and pack trains, as quartermaster of a 
cavalry regiment, and had opportunity to ob- 
serve both horses and mules, in ordinary serv- 
ice as well as during the prevalence of epi- 
demics. Mules suffer from colds, pneumonia, 
colic, bowel impactions, and all forms of indi- 
vidual complaints in the same degree as horses. 

During the prevalence of contagious diseases, 
like farcy and glanders, and epidemics from 
germ infections, as in pink eye and influenza, 
mules were not found to be any more immune 
than horses. The peculiar, upstanding, flinty 
hoof of the mule may afford him some advan- 
tage over the horse, but he has his share of 
troubles. 

As a matter of historic interest, General 
Washington’s advertisement of the services of 
the Spanish jack presented to him by the King 
of Spain should be preserved. It was printed 
in a Philadelphia paper: 

“Royal Gift—A Jack Ass of the first race 
in the Kingdom of Spain will cover mares and 
jennies at Mount Vernon the ensuing spring. 
The first for ten and the latter for fifteen 
pounds the season. Royal Gift is four years 
old, is between 14% and 15 hands high, and 
will grow, it is said, till he is 20 or 25 years of 
age. He is very bony and stout made, of a 
dark color, with light belly and legs. The ad- 
vantages, which are many, to be derived from 
the propagation of asses from this animal (the 
first of the kind that ever was in North Amer- 
ica), and the usefulness of mules bred from a 
Jack of his size, either for the road or team, 
are well known to those who are acquainted 
with this mongrel race. For the information 
of those who are not, it may be enough to add, 
that their great strength, longevity, hardiness, 
and cheap support give them a preference of 
horses that is scarcely to be imagined. As the 
Jack is young, and the General has many mares 
of his own to put to him, a limited number 
only will be received from others, and these 
entered in the order they are offered. Letters 
directed to the subscriber, by Post or other- 
wise, under cover to the General, will be en- 
tered on the day they are received, till the 
number is completed, of which the writers shall 
be informed, to prevent trouble or expense to 
them. 

“(Signed ) JoHN Farrrax, 
Overseer. 
“February 23, 1786.” 
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(Continued from page 23) 
but Flemish and Belgian horses of heavy 
type were in existence when the Romans 
invaded western Europe, and it is most 
probable that they supplied the infusion 
necessary to increase the size of the island 
stock. 

It was not the practice of ancient war- 
riors to use mares for war purposes, and 
it may be readily understood how every 
invasion of a country possessing native 
stock was followed by admixture of 
blood, with a tendency generally to 1m- 
provement. 

During the Crusades and for several 
centuries after, the armor worn by the 
knights was so heavy as to be quite be- 
yond the power of the ordinary horse to 
carry. From the time of King John 
to the reign of Henry VIII much atten- 
tion was devoted to the development of 
horses of large size, and statutes were en- 
acted to encourage the breeding of the 
type later known as Shires. 

Warriors of the clad-in-armor type re- 
lied upon sheer weight to beat down the 
enemy, for horses bearing upwards of 
400 pounds were mere pack animals. 

Fossil remains of the horse, as known 
to us, have been found in Nebraska, 
Texas, and at various places on the Pa- 
cific coast as far north as Alaska. Of 
especial importance was the discovery of 
remains in considerable numbers, repre- 
senting all ages, in the asphalt beds at 
Rancho La Brea, in California, for it en- 
abled scientific invéstigators to make com- 
parisons and to determine that the ancient 
horses were of approximately the size of 
those of modern domesticated horses, 
their skulls ranging upward to even 
greater size than those of the latter.* 

The first modern horses to land on this 
continent were brought by Cortez, and 
participated in the conquest of Mexico. 
Ferdinand de Soto brought horses to 
Florida and used them on his long march 
to the Mississippi. After his death and 
burial in the Father of Waters, as that 
river was long known, his followers 
crossed over. ‘The horses then taken to 
the region now known as Texas and 
abandoned there, together with those 
coming in from Mexico, were the pro- 

* See “The Larger North American Mam- 


mals,” by E. W. Nelson, in the Nationat, GEo- 
GRAPHIC Macazine for November, 1016. 


genitors of the bands of wild horses that 
gradually spread over the prairies and be- 
came known as Mustangs (see text, page 
e7eand Colors Plate X XILT), 

Had the country over which they 
roamed remained unoccupied by the 
American frontiersman and settler, the 
Mustangs would eventually have vied in 
numbers with the buffalo, which roamed 
the prairies from Texas to Canada. 

There was much of romance connected 
with the region ranged over by the Mus- 
tangs, and each band of wild horses was 
credited with leadership by the most won- 
derful stallion ever beheld by man. Many 
were captured, but the real leaders were 
always alleged to have escaped by reason 
of speed not possessed by any domesti- 
cated horse. Probably there was much 
blood of the Moorish or Barb horses 
among them in the beginning, and as 
other importations by the Spaniards in 
Mexico continued during several cen- 
turies, the wild bands were joined by 
others from the domesticated horse herds. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S ACCOUNT OF A 
WILD-HORSE HUN’ 


The presence of these wild horses on 
the prairies led to the organization of 
many parties bent on their capture. No 
less a personage than Washington Irving 
journeyed to the West and joined one of 
these parties, whose operations he thus 
described : : 

“We left the buffalo camp about eight 
o’clock, and had a toilsome and harassing 
march of two hours, over ridges of hills. 
About ten o’clock in the morning we 
came to where this line of rugged hills 
swept down into a valley, through which 
flowed the north fork of the Red River. 

“As we cast our eyes over this fresh 
and delightful valley, we beheld a troop 
of wild horses, quietly grazing on a green 
lawn, about a mile distant to our right, 
while to our left, at nearly the same dis- 
tance, were several buffaloes, some feed- 
ing, others reposing and ruminating 
among the high rich herbage, under the 
shade of a clump of cottonwood trees. 

“The whole had the appearance of a 
broad, beautiful tract of pasture land on 
the highly ornamented estate of some 
gentleman farmer, with his cattle grazing 
about the lawns and meadows. 
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“A council of war was now held, and 
it was determined to profit by the present 
favorable opportunity and try our hand 
at the grand hunting maneuver, which is 
called ringing the wild horse. 

“This requires a large party of horse- 
men, well mounted. ‘They extend them- 
selves in each direction, singly, at certain 
distances apart, and gradually form a ring 
of two or three miles in circumference, 
so as to surround the game. ‘This has to 
be done with extreme care, for the wild 
horse is the most readily alarmed inhab- 
itant of the prairie and can scent a hunter 
at a great distance, if to windward. 

“The ring being formed, two or three 
ride towards the horses, who start off in 
an opposite direction. Whenever they 
approach the bounds of the ring, however, 
a huntsman presents himself and turns 
them from their course. In this way they 
are checked and driven back at every 
point, and kept galloping round and round 
this magic circle until, being completely 
tired down, it is easy for the hunters to 
ride up beside them and throw the lariat 
over their heads. 

“The prime horses of most speed, cour- 
age, and bottom, however, are apt to 
break through and escape; so that, in gen- 
eral, it is the second-rate horses that are 
taken.” 

This particular hunt was marred by 
Antoine, the cook of the party, whom 
Irving described as a mercurial little 
Frenchman, and who was more success- 
ful than he deserved to be, for he man- 
aged to catch a beautiful cream-colored 
colt, about seven months old, which could 
not keep up with its companions. 


SPANISH HORSES PROGENITORS OF SOUTH 
AMERICAN HERDS 


Similarly, in South America, Spanish 
horses escaped, or wandered off to the 
uninhabited pampas, and in the course of 
time were the bases of innumerable small 
herds. Had they all remained without in- 
terference, their numbers would have 
been much greater; but they were preyed 
upon by wild animals, especially large 
wolves and jaguars, which did not hesi- 
tate to attack full-grown animals, but 
were especially formidable to young colts. 

In defense, the wild horse was prone 
to use his hind feet, but in the battles 
which raged for the leadership of the 


herds, the stallions used their teeth and 
struck with their fore feet to the accom- 
paniment of squeals and snorts which 
signified that to them death was prefer- 
able to defeat. 

The old stallions habitually drove out 
the younger ones, but the latter usually 
managed to win favor and assemble a 
band of mares of their own following. 
When the stallion leaders became en- 
feebled with age they, in turn, were un- 
ceremoniously driven out by the youthful 
and more lusty rivals, perpetuating the 
survival of the fittest in never-ending 
round. 


ADVENT OF THE HORSE CHANGED INDIAN 
TRIBAL LIFE 


The presence of these wild horses on 
the prairies was responsible for an entire 
change in the habits of the American In- 
dians who occupied the plains, as wellas of 
those who were gradually forced back by, 
the ever-advancing frontier of the whites. 

Prior to the coming of the Europeans, 
the Indians traveled on foot and located 
from time to time their simple villages 
according to the supply of game, on which 
they depended mainly for food. 

The coming of the horse changed all 
that, and at an early date the Comanches 
and other tribes which hunted along the 
fringes of the buffalo herds began to hunt 
on horseback and to follow the herds until 
their supply of skins and jerked or dried 
meat for the winter season had been se- 
cured. This led to infringement upon one 
another’s hunting grounds, which had 
ever been a cause for war. From that 
time until the whites had overrun the 
western country, killed off the game, and 
fenced in the land, there was no peace 
among many of the Indian tribes. 

Nor were tribal depredations confined 
to warring upon one another, for the In- 
dians became expert horse thieves and 
forced upon travelers through the Indian 
country incessant watchfulness to avoid 
having their herds run off. The sudden 
appearance of a band of yelling, painted 
savages, riding at high speed and waving 
buffalo robes, would stampede any herd 
of domesticated animals and render them 
easy prey to Indian marauders. 

The horses introduced along the eastern 
seaboard by the settlers in Virginia, Penn- 
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Photograph by C. C. Cook 


A STEEPLECHASE TUMBLE AT SHEEPSHEAD BAY, NEW YORK 


sylvania, New York, and New England 
were not all derived from the same 
source, nor did their breeding proceed 
along exactly the same lines. 


HORSES OF THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


The early colonists of Virginia brought 
over horses, the first of which were eaten 
during the starving period at Jamestown, 
but importations continued and it was re- 
ported that in 1611, “They have brought 
to this colony 100 cows, 200 pigs, 100 
goats, and 17 horses and mares.” 

As individual plantations were devel- 
oped, the need for saddle horses, in a 
country without roads other than bridle 
paths through the forests, became great, 
and it was not long before Virginians 
were accounted the best horsemen in the 
colonies. 

Washington maintained an extensive 
breeding establishment to provide horses 
for his own use and for the improvement 
of his neighbors’ stock. Among the fa- 
mous stallions of their day at Mount Ver- 
non were Sampson, Magnolia, Leonidas, 
Traveler, and Gift. 

As far back as 1761 George William 
Fairfax, a near neighbor of Washington, 


wrote from England expressing a wish 
that arrangements be made to breed his 
mare Moggy to Washington’s Thorough- 
bred stallion Gift. 

The men of their generation relied upon 
the horse not only as their sole means of 
transportation on land, but also for the 
pleasures of the hunt and the race course. 

Washington was not unmindful of the 
lowly side of agriculture, for his imported 
jacks from Spain and Malta were at the 
head of the mule industry of Virginia. 

Trials of speed were the occasions of 
many notable gatherings. Washington 
was a steward of the Alexandria Jockey 
Club, and the races in Fairfax and adjoin- 
ing counties of Virginia always proved 
strong attractions. 

The entire family at Mount Vernon 
usually attended the races at Annapolis, 
in the adjacent colony of Maryland. On 
these occasions the great coach, the coach- 
men, the footmen, the postilions, and the 
horses were sent across the Potomac the 
day before, so as to be in readiness for 
an early start the next morning. 

It does not require much imagination 
to picture the impression that the arrival 
of the Mount Vernon cavalcade made on 
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Photograph by Paul Thompson 


THE FRENCH CAVALRYMEN ARE AMONG THE MOST SKILLFUL EQUESTRIANS IN 
THE WORLD 


When Charles Martel defeated the Saracens at Tours and Poitiers in the eighth century, 


many horses were taken and distributed throughout France. 


The Crusaders also are credited 


with bringing home choice animals (see text page 54). 


the ladies and gentlemen of Maryland 
foregathered for the social gayeties inci- 
dent to the racing season. 

Washington's favorite diversion was 
fox-hunting. He was always superbly 
mounted and was reputed a good rider. 
He habitually dressed for the hunt in blue 
coat, scarlet waistcoat, buckskin breeches, 
top boots, and velvet cap, and carried a 
whip or crop with a long thong in his 
hand. 

His stables and equipages were always 
in perfect order. It was his custom to 
rise early and inspect them about sunrise. 
Except when absent as “general of all the 
forces of the United Colonies,” and later 
as President of the United States, he con- 
tinued to give his attention to plantation 
details to the last day of his life, and rode 
with the ease and gracefulness of a much 
younger man. 


PRESIDENT WASHINGTON’S HORSES A 
SOURCE OF ADMIRATION 


When Washington was President his 
horses were a source of surprise and ad- 


miration. The coach team of white 
horses always appeared in spotless condi- 
tion. The night before they were to be 
used they were covered with a paste of 
which whiting was the principal ingre- 
dient; then they were swathed in body 
clothes and bedded in clean straw. 

The next morning, when the paste had 
dried, it was well rubbed and brushed and 
gave the horses a glossy and satinlike ap- 
pearance. Their hoofs were blackened 
and polished and their mouths washed. 
They were then led forth ready in every 
respect for the light that has ever beaten 
upon the equipages of rulers of nations. 

Washington and his friends set the pace 
for tidewater Virginia, and their habits 
and customs influenced the widely dis- 
persed Virginians as they passed over the 
mountains to create new commonwealths. 
Their traditions formed the tapestry of 
dreams handed down from generation to 
generation of horsemen, and the spell of 
the tidewater aristocracy still lingers in 
the lavender of memory. 
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Photograph by Henri Besson 


FANTASIA (AN EXHIBITION OF EVOLUTIONS ON HORSEBACK ) PERFORMED BY ARABS BEFORE A HIGH OFFICIAL OF THE FRENCH 


REPUBLIC ON A VISIT TO ALGIERS 


It was not until about 1750 that the 
importation of English race horses began. 
Long prior to that time, however, racing 
had been a popular sport in Virginia, and 
the distances. were far greater than any 
run in recent years. Heat races of one, 
two, and even four miles were common 
events. The horses were selected by their 
owners as worthy to carry their colors, 
as well as their money. 

The horses of the early period were 
small, none being above 15 hands and 
most of them half a hand less, the meas- 
ure of a hand being four inches. Just 
what breeding gave them their speed will 
never be known. Some had come from 
Ireland, which had long been noted for 
its speedy hunters. 

Prior to the coming of the Thorough- 
bred, the winners were mated to perpet- 
uate the speed of both sire and dam. 

While the men of fortune were inclined 
to the long-distance and heat races, an- 
other element developed the short-dis- 
tance horses, which competed over a 
straight course of one-fourth mile, and 
from that early period to about the time 
of the Civil War, quarter racing was a 
very popular sport, and not confined to 
regular race tracks. Rarely indeed was 
there a session of court without its quarter 
race as a side issue. 


GAITED HORSES DEVELOPED IN VIRGINIA 


At a very early period the Virginians 
began the use of pacing and racking 
horses, and the best animals were bred to 
perpetuate these gaits as natural gaits of 
the horse. 

In the pace, the horse moves the two 
feet on each side together; the rack, or 
single foot, is a movement in which the 
feet come down singly, in a rapid, shuf- 
fling, easy motion, which gets over long 
distances rapidly and with ease to the 
rider. 

These saddle horses were trained to the 
single foot, fox trot, and running walk, 
and in time were found all over the South, 
being much preferred to the walk, trot, 
and canter horse usually found in the 
North. 

The pace had been a popular gait in the 
early history of England, but lost its 
favor soon after the development of the 
Thoroughbred. 
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Art 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of 


“THE HORSE FAIR,” BY ROSA BONHEUR 


nief 


One of Rosa Bonheur’s cl 


The models for this stirring picture were Percherons, nearly all of them stallions. 


, 


Before this artist’s time, women had not attempted the reproduction of animated scenes of this type from animal life. 
claims to fame is the faultless anatomy of her animals. 


It may be re- 
marked that gaited 
saddle horses have re- 
tained their popular- 
ity in America wher- 
ever riders know how 
to ride them, for the 
changes of gaits are 
all made by the horse 
upon signal or indi- 
cation from the rider. 

Many fine saddlers 
have been condemned 
by purchasers because 
they had no knowl- 
edge of riding a five- 
gaited horse. It was 
the Virginia horse 
that formed the basis 
of the stock of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and 
other Southern States. 


PENNSYLVANIA DE- 
VELOPED THE BIG 
DRAFT HORSE 


The horse industry 
of Maryland followed 
closely upon that of 
Virginia and other 
Southern colonies, 
but in Pennsylvania 
there was a complete 
change of system 
upon the coming of 
William Penn to as- 
sume direction of the 
grant which had been 
conferred upon him 
by Charles II. 

Beginning in 1676, 
all horses running at 
large were required 
to be branded, and 
within a few years it 
was enacted that no 
stallions under 13 
hands should be al- 
lowed on the ranges. 
This law was revised 
in 1724 and the size 
increased to 14 hands, 
all horses found on 
the public range be- 
low that height being 
altered. 
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Photograph by William Reid 
THREE FRIENDS 
With abundance of nourishing food and protection from inclement weather, the horse 
of any breed will quickly respond and in a few generations, by careful selection, will bear 
little resemblance to its early progenitors. 
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The Pennsylvanians took life more 
seriously than their Southern neighbors, 
and at an early date horse racing of all 
kinds was prohibited under severe pen- 
alties. 

The whole scheme of the Pennsyl- 
vanians, so far as the horse industry was 
concerned, was to encourage and develop 
a large type of horse, capable of farm 
work and of hauling heavy loads to tide- 
water in the earlier years, and later over 
the mountains to the head of navigation 
on the Ohio, whence goods were delivered 
to the growing settlements as far south as 
New Orleans by water. 

Among the early settlers of Pennsylva- 
nia were Swedes, Finns, and Dutch, who 
brought with them many small riding 
horses, mainly pacers. During the pio- 
neer period they, like all the first immi- 
grants, relied upon saddle horses to get 
about the new country, long devoid of 
roads. 

When they had once obtained a foot- 
hold, they became the recognized sturdy, 
plodding, small farmers of the colonies, 
and it was not long before their horses 
began to improve, as the appearance and 
fertility of their farms had done. 

In the course of time, when the settle- 
ments west of Fort Pitt had created a 
trade with Philadelphia, the results of the 
encouragement long given to horse-breed- 
ing became evident. 

Pack trains can go almost anywhere, 
but they have always been an expensive 
form of transportation and one limited in 
the character of goods which can be car- 
ried. The large horses of Pennsylvania 
were now harnessed to enormous wagons 
and laid the foundation of the over- 
mountain traffic which connected with 
flatboats and barges for delivery of freight 
along the Ohio, Cumberland, Tennessee, 
and Mississippi Rivers. 

While not creating a new species, they 
at least gave a name—Conestoga—to both 
horses and wagons, which made known 
the wagoners of the Alleghenies in song 
and story, until the railroads came to dis- 
place them and send them to that oblivion 
which seems to be the fate of all things 
which run counter to mechanical inven- 
tions in an age of industrialism (see illus- 
tration, page 21). 

In New York and New England there 


were English horses, used mainly for 
saddle purposes, but the early Dutch set- 
tlers along the Hudson obtained their 
work horses from the Netherlands. One 
of the first things done by the British 
governor of New York, following the 
surrender of New Amsterdam, was to es- 
tablish a race track on Long Island, and 
there has never been a time since when 
one or more tracks were not in existence 
there. 

Facilities for water-borne communica- 
tion and commerce have always had a 
tendency to retard the development of 
the horse. However, as settlers filled up 
the interior of New York and overflowed 
into the Western Reserve, the character 
of the horses began to change. 


FAMOUS FAMILIES OF HORSES FROM NEW 
YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 


While New York and New England 
have never been regarded as horse-raising 
districts, some wonderful families, nota- 
bly the Morgans, the American Trotter, 
and the Narragansett pacers, had their 
origin and main development there. 

Certain small districts are the homes 
of some very important breeding ven- 
tures, but references here concern the 
more general phases of the horse of 
America. 

With the exception of the horses intro- 
duced by the Spaniards, mainly in the 
far West, it is fair to assume that nearly 
all the horses brought into the colonies 
prior to the Revolution came from the 
British Isles. As a class, they were 
small horses, very few of the earlier im- 
portations exceeding 13% hands. 

It does not require much research to 
find the reason for the prevalence of so 
many pacers in the colonies. ‘The British 
Isles were invaded by the Romans half 
a century before the Christian Era. 

During the first century the islands were 
permanently occupied and continued as a 
Roman province until the middle of the 
fifth century, when the garrisons were 
withdrawn to the Continent to resist the 
invasion of the Huns. 

During this long occupancy many roads 
were constructed and there was an abun- 
dance of horses. ‘The saddle gait most 
prized at that period, and for more than 
a thousand years afterwards, was the 
pace, or the amble. 
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WHEN THE FOX HORN SOUNDS, YOUNG AND OLD ASSEMBLE 


This young man of Sussex, England, mounted on his shaggy steed, has attended fox meets 
strapped in his hunting saddle-chair since he was a year old. The white horse has apparently 


turned away in disgust at the novel arrangement. 


Soon after the American colonies were 
established along the Atlantic seaboard 
the pace was decreed unfashionable in 
England, but that fact did not immedi- 
ately eliminate or stop the importation of 
pacers, nor prevent the transmission by 
imitation of that gait to descendants even 
to the present time. 

The distinct breed of Saddle Horse, the 
many-gaited animal, resulted from crosses 
on pacing stock, and before the advent 
of cheap automobiles they were found on 
nearly all Southern farms. 


THE TRAIL OF THE HORSE THIEF 


The American pioneers and their de- 
scendants have always loved horses. In 
fact, many of them, in early days when 
settlements were few and far between, 
exhibited such admiration for other peo- 
ple’s horses that stringent laws were en- 
acted in the older States to prevent un- 
authorized change of ownership, and anti- 
horse thief associations and vigilance 


committees existed in all parts of the 
country to relieve the courts of trouble. 

Many years later organized bands of 
horse thieves maintained a flourishing 
business along the Mexican border in 
Arizona by stealing alternately from each 
side. ‘They did not limit their selections 
to private animals, but ran off stock from 
government herds. 

On one occasion angry cattlemen trailed 
them and captured one near the post at 
which the writer was serving, in New 
Mexico. The thief was brought to the 
trader’s store in the fort to wait for ab- 
sent members of the posse to come in. 
After some delay the cattlemen assembled 
and then decided that it was useless to 
ride ten miles to the nearest jail, and got 
ready to hang the culprit to a government 
telegraph pole. It required a show of 
military force to persuade them to move 
with their prisoner off the military reser- 
vation. 

It took four years to raise a horse, 
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Photograph by P. O. Bugge 


AMERICAN TOURISTS IN SCANDINAVIA EMPLOY THE STURDY NORWEGIAN DUN IN 
SIGH T-SEEING 





AN ICELAND PEASANT ON HIS FAVORITE HORSE 


In an island where there are practically no railroads, no canals or navigable rivers, and no 
motor highways, horses constitute a large part of the wealth of the farmers. 
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HORSE MILLINERY 


Both manicure and millinery are modern requirements of the workaday horse. 





Photographs by Brown Brothers 
A MIDDAY MEAL FOR WORKING HORSES 
Societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals have long objected to these feeding bags. 


The dust and spelts are inhaled into the horse’s lungs. In European cities one will see the cab 
drivers leave them about the horses’ necks for hours. 
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Photograph from The Pendleton Round-Up 


RIDING A BRONCO 


Breeders of good horses have, as a general rule, given up the rough methods of breaking 
animals practiced during early days in the West, and are exercising more kindliness and 


mtelligence in their training. 


while four days were usually sufficient to 
take one across the border line beyond 
recovery. 

Some day automobile thieves may be 
given equally short shrift, when that 
form of stealing will become as rare as 
horse stealing became in the days of the 
Vigilantes. 


BREEDING STANDARDS 


Utility is the test ordinarily applied in 
life, and when the old has ceased to meas- 
ure up to the modern demand, it has al- 
ways had to give way to improved meth- 
ods. This principle has been applied 
unrelentingly to farm animals, including 
horses of all classes. 


Having discovered, for instance, the 
combination in mating which produced 
speed for racing, the breed was confirmed 
in name and place, as the Thoroughbred, 
by persistent rejection of the unsuccess- 
ful and breeding only those that had con- 
sistently shown the speed and _ staying 
qualities to win. 

Similarly, when breeding for size and 
strength, it was essential to select with 
care the big horses that were reliable in 
transmitting the qualities sought, which 
included equable temperament, nervous- 
ness always counting against the acquisi- 
tion and retention of flesh, so essential in 
the draft horse. 

At the opposite extreme is found the 
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A DARING BIT OF HORSEMANSHIP 


Plunging from a galloping mount to the neck of a madly fleeing steer, the cattleman throws 


his animal and ties it. 


The feat is known in frontier parlance as “bulldogging.” 


Buffalo Bill 


astonished England when he took his bucking broncos to that country, and it was only the utter 
failure of experienced horsemen to stay in the saddle that convinced the Britishers that the 
animals were not merely trick horses spoiled in the training. 


pony, suitable for children, where dimin- 
utive size is the main consideration—a 
condition often defeated by the persistent 
inclination of all types of horses to in- 
crease in size in an environment charac- 
terized by abundance of rich food. 

The immensity of our country and the 
diversity of its climate and agricultural 
resources have made possible the intro- 
duction of many breeds of horses to re- 
place those discarded or to meet new and 
hitherto unfilled demands. 

The utilization of farm machinery has 
given a very general impression that the 
horse is no longer necessary, and that the 
breeding industry has gone into a perma- 
nent decline. 

When there were unlimited range and 
cheap forage, large numbers of inferior 
horses were kept. With increasing land 
values and curtailment of open ranges, 
the scrub is making way for something 
more profitable. ‘There are altogether too 
many inferior horses still occupying stalls 
on American farms, but the increase in 


numbers of improved breeds constantly 
serves as a lesson to those who still waste 
feed on animals not up to the most profit- 
able standard. 

Farming has not been as profitable since 
the World War as it should have been. 
The cost of farm labor has been extraor- 
dinarily high, and whenever a farmer 
feels the need of cutting down labor and 
expense, almost the first idea which sug- 
gests itself is to sell surplus stock. This 
has been done, and there are indications 
now that the low-water mark has been 
reached, and that breeding of horses will 
increase again in the near future. 


THE PERCHERON IS THE MOST POPULAR 
DRAFT HORSE IN AMERICA 


For many years American breeders 
have ventured into the field of heavy 
draft horses, and experience obtained 
seems to have led to a general trend to- 
ward the Percheron as the best suited of 
the heavy horses for America. The num- 
bers of the several breeds of imported 
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“PRAIRIE ROSE” HENDERSON RIDING “BRANDY” 


_ It is remarkable that while most of the horses of the North and South American continents 
in modern times are descendants of the animals introduced by the Spaniards, the development 
of the prehistoric horse has been traced almost wholly from fossil remains found in this 


hemisphere (see illustration, page 4). 


draft horses reported in the United States 
on January I, 1920, were 70,613 Perche- 
rons, 10,838 Belgians, 5,617 Shires, 4,248 
Clydesdales, and 2,964 French drafts. 

Preference in such a matter is not a 
mere whim of fashion. There must be 
practical advantages in the form, action, 
and general qualities of the Percherons, 
or they would not exceed all other breeds 
by more than two to one. Possibly cli- 
mate has something to do with it, for the 
extreme variations of temperature in win- 
ter, causing alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing, with attending slush, are decidedly 
unfavorable to animals with heavy 
growths of hair about the lower legs, as 
is the case with the Shires. 

It is not uncommon to see American- 
bred Percherons weighing upward of a 
ton each at two and three years of age. 
Their carriage is attractive, and their legs 
are clean, with generally fine feet. Al- 
together, they make a most satisfactory, 
handsome, and useful draft animal. 

Like most fat animals, they are not 


consistent breeders, but their number is 
steadily increasing, and their crosses on 
native mares, of good frame and suitable 
conformation, supply a _ middle-weight 
draft horse for which there is always a 
steady demand. To date, the truck and 
the automobile have not been able to sup- 
plant this type in his chosen field. 

The small automobile has lessened the 
demand for light horses, formerly used 
on farms for saddle and light buggy com- 
bination horses, but the rising cost of 
gasoline and repairs, together with the 
comparatively short life of the car, may 
eventually restore the combination saddle 
and driving horse for local use, reserving 
the car for urgent or distant travel. 


REMOUNT BREEDING 


The preservation and increase of this 
type of horse play prominent parts in 
all plans for national defense, but unhap- 
pily, after every war, those who proclaim 
the millennium and fly in the face of cur- 
rent events and of our own history are 
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Photograph by William Reid ; 
DONALD, DOG, AND DONKEYS AT THE SEASHORE IN SCOTLAND 


To children the donkeys are one of the chief attractions at Portobello, near Edinburgh. 


welcomed, while those who urge, as of 
old, that we keep our powder dry are de- 
nounced as militarists. 

In the face of many obstacles and dis- 
couragements, the military authorities 
have gone steadily forward during the 
past 20 years in standardized and contin- 
uous efforts to keep alive and expand the 
breeding industry, in so far as it relates 
to horses suitable for military service and 
for which there has been a diminished 
commercial demand. 

The road of progress has been long and 
rough, and without the voluntary assist- 
ance of men of vision in civil life success 
might have been turned into failure many 
times. Through contributions and by 
purchase from very limited appropria- 
tions, the Army Remount Bureau has 
been enabled to distribute throughout the 
country stallions of suitable type to breed 
remounts for the Army. 

The very small price allowed for the 
purchase of horses has caused an aban- 
donment of the usual preferred option on 
colts. Breeders who develop occasional 
high-grade animals are thereby enabled 


to sell them at such profit as to help out 
in the case of misfits. 

While at peace, the Army does not have 
to purchase heavily, but the system has to 
be maintained for the day of need. The 
training and experience obtained by offi- 
cers and their assistants in carrying on 
the remount administration are worth to 
the Government each year more than the 
entire cost of the system from the begin- 
ning. 

The types of horses bred under the en- 
couragement of the Remount Bureau are 
not restricted to any particular breed, but 
preference is shown for the Thorough- 
bred cross on selected mares. 

More Thoroughbred stallions are dis- 
tributed to breeding areas than all other 
types combined,. but this is in accordance 
with the expressed wishes of agents. 
Arabian, Saddle Bred, Morgan, and 
Standard Bred stallions are made avail- 
able for those who desire those crosses. 

In order to make public the relative 
merits of the different breeds, endurance 
rides have been established, where the 
choicest horses of each type may meet 
and establish their claims to superiority. 
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Photograph from U. S. Signal Corps 


GASSED AND SHELL-SHOCKED 


A Missouri mule of the American Expeditionary Forces in France being led to a dressing 
station behind the lines near Vaux. 


Horses of unknown breeding are not eli- 
gible for entry. 

Such tests cannot be applied with all 
the elements necessary to a positive de- 
termination as to which breed is best for 
a particular purpose, but they do show 
that all the horses entered are superior to 
ordinary animals devoid of good blood. 

To establish relative values, it would be 
necessary to enter the same number of 
animals of each type in the race. So far 
as public interests are concerned, this 
would settle nothing beyond the relative 
merits of individual horses. 

To establish an order of merit as a 


basis for army purchases, there should 
be foundation stock of each type in equal 
numbers in the country. ‘That condition 
can never be made possible. The tests to 
date have established the Arabian horse, 
both the pure and part bloods, in high 
esteem ; yet the total number of Arabians 
in America is insignificant as compared 
with the needs of an army in war times. 

Similarly the Morgan (see page 62), 
a real American horse, has reéstablished 
his old reputation for gameness and stam- 
ina; yet the total number in America is 
too small to rely upon even for a serious 
impress as sires. 
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Photograph by Charles Martin 


THE MUCH-MALIGNED STATUE OF GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON IN LAFAYETTE 
SQUARE, FACING THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON 


The sculptor has depicted the spirited mount of the Hero of the Battle of New Orleans at the 
moment when the guns are first heard (see text, pages 115 and 118). 


The Thoroughbred is the only one of 
the breeds having representatives in the 
tests that exists in numbers. sufficient 
to make a creditable showing within a 
reasonable number of years. ‘The same 
conditions exist with the Saddle Bred and 
American trotting horses as in the case 
of the Arabian and Morgan, though not 
quite to the same extent. 


NOT NECESSARY FOR THE GOVERNMENT TO 
BREED CAVALRY HORSES 


More than a quarter of a century ago 
the author was called upon to prepare a 
textbook on the horse for the use of the 


Army, and after maturely considering the 
question of breeding remounts, wrote: 

“Tt is safe to conclude that the horses 
required for public service will continue 
to be purchased from private breeding 
farms. With so unlimited an agricul- 
tural country, there should never be any 
lack of suitable horses of any class for 
which there is an active demand at fair 
prices. 

“It is not necessary for the Government 
to breed horses for cavalry purposes. 
Equally as good, if not better, results may 
be obtained by training a large number 
of officers to the duty of inspecting and 
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selecting the best animals produced on 
American farms and buying them from 
breeders whenever possible.” 

The horse, if selected with care and 
properly used, is capable of rendering 
long and valuable service. ‘The merest 
lout who can ride fairly light may take a 
horse over an immense distance in a sin- 
gle ride; but he will in all probability ex- 
pend the entire vital force of the animal 
and leave him a broken-down, spiritless 
wreck at the end of his journey. 


HORSE CASUALTIES IN WAR 


There is an infinite amount of hardship 
and drudgery connected with the mounted 
services, and the loss of animals in all 
wars is very great. During the Civil 
War, in 1864, the Federal Army required 
more than 500 horses each day to replace 
losses. During the first eight months of 
1864 the cavalry of the Army of the 
Potomac used up 40,000 horses—an aver- 
age of two remounts to each man. 

Similar conditions have prevailed in 
other armies. During the Russian cam- 
paign, 1812, Napoleon crossed the Nie- 
men with 187,121 horses, of which 60,000 
belonged to the cavalry. Ten thousand 
died between the Niemen and Vilna be- 
cause of bad roads and lack of food, and 
92,000 had succumbed before the first 
fall of snow, mainly from. starvation. 
Six months of such campaigning had 
practically destroyed the cavalry, which 
recrossed the Niemen with 1,600 horses. 

During the retreat of the British to the 
seacoast at Corufa, in the Peninsular 
War, carried out in rain, sleet, and snow, 
the loss of horses was nearly complete, 
and the few that survived were shot on 
the beach to keep them from falling into 
the hands of the French. 

When the French general Masséna 
marched out of Portugal during the same 
war, he started with 8,000 horses and lost 
195 of them each day during the continu- 
ance of his retreat. Similarly, the losses 
in the Crimea in 1855, when the British 
and French operated together against the 
Russians, were very large, mainly due to 
starvation. Within a few months the 
number of British cavalry and artillery 
horses was reduced from 5,048 to 2,258. 

As the history of nations goes, it is 
probable that the glory accruing from the 
“Charge of the Six Hundred” compen- 
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Photograph by Brown Brothers 
BOOTED, SOCKED, AND KNICKERED 


The elbow and ankle boots are worn to pre- 
vent abrasion from the metal shoes; the quarter 
boots around the hoofs prevent concussion when 
the feet come in contact with the pavement, and 
the toe-clips, screwed into the hoofs, make the 
animal extend itself when trotting or pacing. 


sated the British for all their losses. The 
experience in the Crimea was a mere 
bagatelle to that in the Boer War, 1899- 
1902. 

The probability of a horse’s reaching 
an advanced age does not depend as much 
upon race and breeding as upon his en- 
vironment and care. Neglect, food in- 
sufficient in quantity and poor in quality, 
alike tend to shorten the duration of the 
horse’s life. In this way one horse may 
be old and worn out at 12 or 14, while 
another may continue to render good 
service until 20 to 25 years of age. There 
are numerous instances to justify the 
statement that horses have lived to reach 
the age of 35 or 40 years. 

It is very generally accepted as a fact 
that horses which mature slowly live 
longer than those which mature rapidly, 
provided, of course, they receive like 
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year up to the sixth; 
hence there can rarely 
be any question as to 
the age of a horse, as 
indicated by the teeth, 
up to that time. 

After the horse has 
obtained his full set 
of teeth, the age can 
be determined ap- 
proximately by the ef- 
fect of wear in alter- 
ing their shape, by the 
receding gums, and 
by other signs. The 
teeth of a young horse 
come together in front 
at a very obtuse angle 
and appear to be al- 
most perpendicular to 
the jaw in which set; 
those of an old horse, 
on the contrary, ap- 
pear to be almost in 
the prolongation of 
the jaw. 

The front teeth of 
a young horse are 
broad in the direction 
of the jaw, but as the 
teeth are worn off 
they gradually assume 
a circular shape on the 


top surface. Horses 
have tusks between 
Photograph by Haas,New York the front and jaw 


A PROUD PRODUCT FROM THE KENTUCKY BLUE-GRASS COUNTRY 


treatment and are not put to hard service 
until fully grown. 

It is usually claimed that mares live 
longer than horses, and small horses 
longer than large ones, but it is difficult 
to prove such statements, because all ani- 
mals are not subjected to the same treat- 
ment. 


HOW TEETH SHOW A HORSE’S AGE 


The difference in general appearance 
between young and old horses is very 
marked. It requires but little familiarity 
with horses to detect the extremes of age 
and the contrary condition. 

After maturity, more reliance is placed 
upon the indications afforded by the teeth 
than upon outward signs. Structural 
alterations take place in the teeth every 


teeth, but the mares 
seldom develop them. 

The mule has long been appreciated in 
America and several other countries, but 
it has remained for recent years to expand 
its reputation to practically all parts of 
the world. 

Mules have been bred and used in Eu- 
rope from ancient times, especially in the 
mountain districts of southern France, 
Spain, and Italy and numerous islands 
belonging to those countries. ‘They were 
not relegated entirely to mountain trails 
and farm drudgery, for they were favor- 
ite animals for use in royal carriages 
and as relays on the post roads before 
steam and motor transportation had be- 
come generally available. 

Of course, the modern mania for speed 
sounded the passing of the slower mail 
coach, but there was a distinct loss to the 
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“TRMPTATION,’ 


traveler, who sacrificed the intimate view 
of life obtained under the more sedate 
method of traveling, especially in a for- 
eign land. 

Very early in the history of New Eng- 
land a considerable trade was built up in 
the sale of horses in the West Indies. 
There followed a demand for mules, and 
many small animals of that breed were 
shipped from New England. It was not, 
however, until after the Revolution that 
the breeding of mules assumed large pro- 
portions. 

In 1786 the King of Spain presented 
to General Washington a jack and jennet 
of the Andalusian breed, and later he re- 
ceived a Maltese jack from the Marquis 
de Lafayette. The jack, known as Royal 
Gift, presented by the King of Spain was 
unusually large (see text, page 71), but 
by crossing the Maltese jack on the An- 
dalusian jennet, Washington became the 
possessor of a famous sire, which he 
named Compound. 


COTTON GIN CAUSED INCREASE IN COTTON 
ACREAGE AND MULES 


With the invention of the cotton gin, 
the planting of cotton increased by leaps 





Photograph by Haas, New York 
A BLUE-RIBBON HACKNEY, IN ACTION 


and bounds, and similarly the develop- 
ment of sugar plantations reached propor- 
tions demanding large numbers of mules. 

The land of cotton and sugar was not 
as well adapted to stock-raising as the 
blue-grass country to the north. In pre- 
paring to supply the demand for mules, it 
was necessary first to secure jacks. 

The Spaniards had been raising small 
donkeys, or burros, in Mexico and the 
southwestern part of the country for 
many years, and had crossed the jacks on 
the Mustang mares; but the mule result- 
ing from that breeding, while a useful 
little animal, was not of sufficient strength 
to do heavy agricultural work. 

During the period when the States 
bordering the western flank of the Alle- 
ghenies and beyond, which turned out to 
be the best possible land for stock-raising, 
were being opened up and prepared for 
agricultural use, Europe was in the midst 
of wars and the sources of supply of 
jacks were not accessible. 

Toward the end of Napoleon’s career, 
America became involved in the War of 
1812-15, so that for a long period Vir- 
ginia remained in undisputed control of 
the mule market. 
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CLEARING THE BARS AT SIX FEET FOUR INCHES 


Before the introduction of steamships, 
the transportation of horses and other ani- 
mals across the Atlantic was attended 
with many losses. Once the business be- 
came reasonably safe, men of vision were 
willing to invest in the highest grades of 
stock in Europe, and soon Americans 
were literally combing Italy, Spain, 
Malta, and France for the choicest of 
their jacks and jennets. 

It was not long before the buyers dis- 
covered in La Vendée the famous jacks 
of Poitou, which have left such a deep 
impression upon American stock. The 
prices paid for many of these animals, in- 
cluding the pro rata distribution of losses 
in transit, were extremely high, but the 
salability of their progeny assured a safe 
and satisfactory return on the investment. 

The development of the mule industry 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and 
other States, without flourish of trumpets, 
has been one of the outstanding success- 
ful ventures of the past century. 

The number of mules in the country 
has steadily increased, and the last census 
showed a total of 5,810,641—a gain of 
considerably more than 2,000,000 in 20 
years. ‘These were bred almost wholly 


from native jacks, the importation of 
those animals having practically ceased. 
Nearly three-fifths of the mules in the 
country are in the nine so-called cotton- 
belt States. 

The Civil War taught Americans the 
great value of the mule. ‘There are no 
greater hardships than those incident to 
making war. ‘The animals employed by 
the armies of the Union numbered one 
for every two men, and they hauled the 
heavy wagons over well-nigh bottomless 
roads during the whole four years’ strug- 
gle. In fact, the war could not have been 
carried to a conclusion without the faith- 
ful army mule. 

In the Boer War in South Africa the 
British turned to America for both horses 
and mules, but it was the latter that sur- 
prised the transport department by their 
ability to render good service under pecul- 
iarly trying conditions which killed off 
the horses like flies. 


THE MULE A DEPENDABLE ALLY ON THE 
INDIAN TRAIL 


The American Army has long recog- 
nized the ability of the mule to do hard 
work on less forage than the horse, and 
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“GREAT HEART,” EIGHT-YEAR-OLD THOROUGHBRED, BREAKING A WORLD'S HIGH 
JUMP RECORD 


This wonder of the horse world, on June 9, 1923, cleared the hurdles at 8 feet 13/16 inches 


at the South Shore Country Club Horse Show, Chicago. 


The old record of 8 feet % inch was 


set at Ottawa, Canada, by Confidence, which is said to have made an unofficial record of 8 feet 


2 inches. 


the official ration of grain has always been 
one-fourth less for mules than for horses. 
Perhaps the writer may be permitted 
some reference to personal experiences 
during many years of military service. 

The army mule has often been credited 
with stubbornness, ill temper, a tendency 
to kick, and to give up more quickly than 
a horse when discouragement strikes him. 

The first unfamiliar trait in the mule 
which attracted my attention was while 
scouting after Apaches in the mountains 
of Arizona, where there were no roads 
and few good trails. 

The trail of Indian marauders was 
certain to lead into rough country, and to 
approach them at all, night marches were 
necessary. Frequently a trail would fork 
and it would require careful examination 


to determine which one the advance party 
had followed. 

The pack mules never seemed to have 
any difficulty. As long as they could hear 
the tinkling bell of the leader, usually a 
white mare ridden by the cook, they 
moved along unconcernedly. 

In the night or during mist and rain, 
the mules which had fallen behind would 
put their noses to the ground and without 
any hesitation follow the fresh tracks. 
They would come into the camp on the 
darkest night without hesitation, when 
cavalrymen, leading their horses, would 
sometimes lie out until morning after 
having become confused as to the trail. 

It was undoubtedly the sense of smell, 
which is highly developed in the mule, 
that enabled him to discern where the 
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MONGOLIAN WOMEN ON THEIR WAY TO A FESTIVAL 


The four horsewomen with elaborate headdresses are the married members of the group. 
Men and women use the same types of saddle. The Mongols practically live on horseback, 
and when forced afoot develop an unsteady, rolling gait (see ‘““The People of the Wilderness,” 
in THE GreocraPHic for May, 1921.) 
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Photograph by J. A. Muller 
CHINESE METHODS OF “SAFETY FIRST” 


This strait-jacket would be worthy of a surgical operation, but the mild-mannered horse is 
only being shod. 
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Photograph by U.S. Department of Agriculture 
THE ZEBRASS, A HYBRID ANIMAL, AND ITS MOTHER 


The offspring of horse and ass—our common mule—has so many of the excellent qualities 


of both animals that repeated efforts have been made to mate the zebra with the horse. 


result has been only a qualified success. 
dam is a mare. 


turf had been bruised or fresh earth 
turned up. 


PACK MULE GIVES WARNING THAT SHE 
MIGHT DESERT 


While in charge of the regimental pack 
trains in Mexico, when the American and 
Mexican troops cooperated in destroying 
Victorio’s Apaches, I was ordered to leave 
the command on the return march to the 
American side and assemble supplies at 
Apache Pass, in the Chiricahui Moun- 
tains of Arizona. 

I selected a very small pack mule, often 
used by parties on hunting trips and ac- 
customed to leaving the bell mare, al- 
though all pack mules do that regretfully. 
I was accompanied by the regimental 
quartermaster sergeant and one private, 
who was killed in that vicinity by Apaches 
on a subsequent raid. 

We crossed the San Simon Valley from 
the Stein’s Peak range to the Chiricahui 
Mountains and traveled on an old Indian 
trail until darkness set in. 


The 


1 The colt shown here was sired by a zebra and its 
Note the stripes around the front and hind legs and the zebraic ears. 


When it had become dark enough so 
that no Indians could see when we left 
the trail, we turned up a ravine and, after 
going into the mountains some distance, 
climbed to the top of the bare divide sepa- 
rating two ravines and unsaddled to rest 
until daylight. 

The horses and the mule were secured 
with lariats and we lay down without 
starting any cook fire to attract attention. 
The moon was shining with the bright- 
ness peculiar to the Arizona region, and 
I covered my face with my campaign hat 
and went to sleep. 

The horses were tired with their long 
journey and after grazing awhile had lain 
down. The little mule, accustomed to 
night herding with the pack train, con- 
tinued to move about, and finally managed 
to loosen the lariat from the bush to which 
she was tied. ‘The average mule would 
have smelled out the back trail and re- 
turned to the bell mare, but the little ani- 
mal with us seemed to understand our 
plight, so she came and put her muzzle 
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THE LAST RUN OF THE FIRE HORSES OF DETROIT 


The city of automobiles converted its last remaining horse-drawn fire-fighting machinery into 
motor-driven apparatus in 10922. 


against my hat and awakened me. She 
seemed to know that if she was not tied 
up again she might abandon us, so I got 
up and secured her once more. 


MULES GIVE UP WHEN WATER 
THEIR EARS 


GETS IN 


Mules give up easily in water, if it gets 
in their ears, but I have seen teams drag 
heavily loaded wagons through the vilest 
quicksands, urged only by the voice of a 
humane driver. Much depends upon the 
handling of any stock, and mules respond 
to gentle treatment as readily as does a 
Thoroughbred. 

I was nearly ruined for life by a vicious 
mule, a notorious kicker; but mules are 
no more given to kicking than horses, ex- 
cept that they are more often fed under 
sheds in common troughs and acquire 
habits of crowding and kicking for choice 
places. 

The good and not the occasional vicious 
characteristics of the mule should be ex- 
patiated upon, for with our growing popu- 
lation and the foreign markets open to 
America, the annual production of mules 


should reach the half million mark in a 
few years. 

When the breeding of horses on any 
blue-grass farm is discontinued, the 
breeding of mules is the proper and nat- 
ural substitute. 

There are some congeners of the jack 
and the mule which may be properly men- 
tioned here, although they have never 
played any useful part in the service of 
mankind. : 

Ordinarily wild animals which prey 
upon each other, and especially those 
which attack domestic stock, are made 
away with unceremoniously whenever 
opportunity offers, but those which 
merely eke out a precarious living by 
grazing in desert or unoccupied country 
are allowed to survive. Among these 
may be mentioned the wild asses of Asia 
and Africa, the zebras, and the quaggas. 
All these species are included by zoolo-, 
gists as one genus in the horse family 
(see pages 25, 27, 31, and Color Plates’ 
ie Ria Ve and sy 

The horse has some very distinctive 
characteristics, however, in the long 
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Nineteen of these hardy animals were carried on the Terra Nova. 
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CAPTAIN L,. E. G. OATES AND SOME OF THE SIBERIAN PONIES THAT HELPED CAPTAIN 
SCOTT TO REACH 4H, SOUTH POLE 


They were the especial 


charge of Captain Oates, of the Inniskilling Dragoons, who, with frozen feet, sacrificed 
himself on the return march from the Pole in an effort to relieve his comrades of his impediment. 


mane, the tail covered with hair, short 
ears, and a forelock of hair between them, 
while in proportion to its size its legs are 
longer, its hoofs broader, and its head 
smaller than in the species known as asses 
and zebras. 

Between the last two named there is a 
general distinction easily recognizable, in 
that the asses are usually of plain color, 
while the zebras are distinctively striped. 


THE ZEBRA REFUSES 0 AID IN BEARING 
MAN’S BURDENS 


Leg stripes, and especially line stripes 
along the spine, are common in certain 
breeds of horses and have given oppor- 
tunity for much scientific discussion as to 
their origin. The asses are not all marked 
alike, those of Asia being quite distinct 
from those of Africa, just as the stripes 
of the Mountain zebra differ from those 


of Grévy’s and Chapman’s zebras (see 
text, page 26, and Plates II and III). 

While there are known instances of 
zebras having been trained to harness, 
they have successfully resisted all efforts 
to induce them to participate in modern 
civilization by bearing a part of man’s 
burden. Of course, that failure would 
have caused their annihilation had they 
been so situated as to be in the way of or 
had persisted in grazing lands desired by 
man. 

Experimentation in crossing the male 
zebra on the mare of the horse species or 
burro or donkey mares has resulted in 
animals of no practical value (see illus- 
tration, page 109). 


THE HORSE IN MOTION 


From the earliest period when artists 
and sculptors began to depict horses, the 
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Photograph by A. W. Cutler 
THE “NOTION AND NOVELTY” MERCHANT OF PALERMO: SICILY 


Many of the small “shops” of southern Italy and Sicily are perambulating, the physical 
“push” of the keeper or the “pull” of the faithful little donkeys, the chief beasts of burden in 
those countries, being the main motive forces for their circulation through the villages and towns. 
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Photograph by J. T. McGarvey 
THE HOBNAILED WHEELS OF THE CHINESE CARTS LEND PICTURESQUENESS TO 
PEKING STREETS 


From the great Mongolian plains to the north of the Celestial Republic come the wild ponies 
which were domesticated before the Aryans migrated to Europe (see page 108). 
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Photograph by W. IF. Robertson 


A SACRED HORSE OF JAPAN IN ITS TEMPLE STALL 


Before the arrival of Americans, the Japanese horse was never used as a draft animal (see 
“The Empire of the Risen Sun,” in TuE GrocrApHic for October, 1923). 


idea of motion, especially of the gallop, 
was represented by an extension forward 
of both fore legs, and similarly to the 
rear of both hind legs (see pages 6 
and 7). 

When, through the instrumentality of 
instantaneous photography, it was learned 
that the feet of the galloping horse never 
occupied the positions indicated by the 
artists, there was a sense of confusion 
and perhaps of humiliation that for so 
many centuries we had been sufficiently 
guileless as to accept the artist’s version 
of the horse in motion. 

We now know that at the moment of 
the stride, when all the feet of the horse 
are off the ground, the soles of the front 
feet are turned up and not down, as in 
the old pictures. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that when the camera 
catches the horse with his legs folded up 
under him in the air, it is not motion, but 
one arrested instant or position of move- 
ment—a complete stop, in other words. 


To the untrained eye a single view of 
the horse in such a position does not indi- 
cate the gallop any more than it does a 
buck’ =jump in’ the au. (in the. other 
periods of the stride, when the horse is on 
one foot, as shown by the instantaneous 
photograph, there is no suggestion what- 
ever to the ordinary mind that the horse 
is running or galloping (see pages 18 


and 19). 


ARTISTS ATTEMPTED TO REPRESENT 
CONTINUOUS ACTION 


It is only by remembering the positions 
of the horse’s feet at the walk and trot 
that the trained eye comprehends the fact 
that the horse shown on one hind or fore 
foot 1s running. 

The artists undertook to represent mo- 
tion as a continuous action, and no one 
ever misunderstood what was represented. 
When an artist paints a snow scene, the 
shadows are generally indicated as blue; 
but we know that a handful of snow is 
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white. We now know the relative posi- 
tions of the horse’s feet at each instant of 
motion, through scientific analysis of in- 
stantaneous pictures, but none of the 
latter truly represents anything but a 
moment of arrested movement. 

The artists may never come into their 
own again, because modern education de- 
mands specialization and acceptance of 
scientific proof of the error of common 
belief. No one, however, has yet pictured 
the horse, either in painting or by photog- 
raphy, in such manner as to convey the 
sense of exhilarating motion at the gallop, 
with the feet and legs shown as science 
has now established them at each instant 
of that gait. 


PICTURES OF RUNNING HORSE RESEMBLE 
SPEEDING DOG 


While the artist’s method of painting 
the horse at a gallop probably originated 
in Egypt (see page 7), it found its way 
to the Orient and was unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted by all the then known world as 
an easily understood representation of 
continuous motion at speed. 

Asa matter of fact, the old illustrations 
of the running horse more nearly picture 
the movements of the dog at speed than 
anything else. If the actual trail or foot- 
prints of the running horse be examined, 
it will be found that the feet do not 
operate in pairs, but that each comes to 
the ground in turn, making imprints akin 
to those made by the spokes of a rolling 
wheel with the tires and felloes removed. 

In jumping an obstacle at speed, the in- 
stantaneous photographs usually show the 
front feet extended as if the horse would 
land on both of them at once, but he 
never does; for the instant he approaches 
the ground, he prepares to land on one 
foot and places the other forward for the 
next step in his stride (see illustrations, 
pages 20, 74, 106, and 107). 

The public is becoming quite familiar 
with the appearance of race horses at 
speed by reason of the publication of 
many photographic illustrations. ‘These 
modern pictures show the present jockey 
seat, which was adopted under the belief 
that it materially increases the speed of the 
horse by putting the weight of the rider 
over the shoulders instead of on the back. 

It is quite impossible to tell just what 
improvement in speed has come from the 
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new seat, because both horses and tracks 
have been undergoing constant improve- 
ment. ‘The jockey seat is unsightly and 
insecure and would not be retained a mo- 
ment if it was not believed that it enables 
a particular horse to make faster time on 
any track than he could make over the 
same track with the rider sitting down on 
his back, as in the old seat. 

Ever since the construction of the fa- 
mous wooden horse at the siege of ‘Troy, 
in which more attention was paid to the 
accommodations for a detachment of sol- 
diers in its interior than to its appearance 
as a work of art, it has been the custom 
to criticize horse statuary. ‘This tendency 
to criticize is seldom applied in judging 
statues of other animals, such as cats and 
dogs, and yet there are hundreds of peo- 
ple who possess those household pets to 
one who owns a horse. 

Of course, one does not have to be a 
horse-owner to be a distinguished critic 
of horse statuary, for sculptors have 
learned that on that subject the man in 
the street ranks high, 


WASHINGTON’S EQUESTRIAN STATUES 
MUCH MALIGNED 


Washington probably contains more 
equestrian bronzes than any other city in 
America, and not one of them is safe 
from the jibes of the public, because it 
has become the fashion to criticize them. 
Fach new generation of sculptors seems 
to add fuel to the flame by pointing out 
the weird defects and shortcomings of 
this or that statue; and yet there is much 
to be proud of in the bronze horses of 
the Capital, besides the fact that they per- 
petuate the memory of men who have 
rendered the state some service. 

Probably the most criticized of the 
many statues is that of Andrew Jackson, 
which was cast from cannon captured at 
the battle of New Orleans, specially to 
commemorate the defeat of an army of 
Wellington’s Peninsular War veterans, 
commanded by his brother-in-law, at the 
hands of American forces comprised 
mainly of militia. 

No other sculptor has followed Mills’ 
example in reproducing a_ general’s 
charger in the act of rearing, yet that 
attitude is taken intuitively by many 
spirited horses at the sound of the guns, 
or even at the first notes of a military 
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© National Photo Company 


THE COLOR GUARD, FORT MYER, VIRGINIA 


band where drums are much 
dence. Mills has caught the horse in one 
of these familiar positions and has shown 
General Jackson retaining his seat in per- 
fect balance (see illustration, page 102). 

Andrew Jackson was not only a lover 
of horses, but a rider of rare ability, and 
the rearing of a nervous or excitable horse 
was not apt to disturb him in the saddle. 

Presuming that Mills designed the 
pedestals of the Washington and Jack- 
son statues, some modern sculptors might 
take a leaf from his book of experience, 
for the later custom of placing statues on 
high pedestals, as are those of General 
Sherman and: General McClellan, restricts 
close observers to a view of the horse’s 
belly. In all exhibitions of pictures, 


in evi- — 


2 


some are doomed to occupy the sky-line, 
but there is no necessity for this in the 
placing of statues in public parks. 

Taken as a whole, the equestrian stat- 
ues of deceased generals in the public 
parks of Washington are truer to life, and 
as works of art are superior in quality 
to the incongruous group in Statuary 
Hall, under the dome of the Capitol, con- 
tributed by the States. 

The people of America have many rea- 
sons for pride in the Capital of the 
Nation, not the least being the beautiful 
avenues, broken at intervals by circles 
containing equestrian statues of distin- 
guished generals who have received gen- 
erous recognition for services in past 
wars. “a 
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IMMEDIATELY after the terrific eruption 


of the world’s largest crater, Mt. Katmai, in 
Alaska, a National Geographic Society expedition was 
sent to make observations of this remarkable phenom- 
enon. Four expeditions have followed and the ex- 
traordinary scientific data resulting given to the world. 
In this vicinity an eighth wonder of the world was 
discovered and explored—‘‘ The Valley of Ten Thou- 
sand Smokes," a vast area of steaming, spouting fissures. 
As a result of The Society’s discoveries this area has 
been created a National Monument by proclamation of 
the President of the United States. 


AT an expense of over $50,000 The Society 


sent a notable series of expeditions into Peru 
to investigate the traces of the Inca race. Their 
discoveries form a large share of our knowledge of a 
civilization waning when Pizarro first set foot in Peru. 


“THE INCREASE AND DIFFUSION OF GEOGRAPHIC KNOWLEDGE” 


THE Society also had the honor of sub- 


scribing a substantial sum to the expedition 
of Admiral Peary, who discovered the North Pole, and 
contributed $55,000 to Admiral Byrd's Antarctic Ex- 
pedition. 


NOT long ago The Society granted $25,000, 
and in addition $75,000 was given by individual 


members to the Government when the congressional 
appropriation for the purpose was insufficient, and 
the finest of the giant sequoia trees of California were 
thereby saved for the American people. 


THE Society’s notable expeditions to New 


Mexico have pushed back the historic hori- 
zons of the Southwestern United States to a period 
nearly eight centuries before Columbus crossed the At- 
lantic. By dating the ruins of the vast communal dwellings 
in that region The Society’s researches have solved secrets 
that have puzzled historians for three hundred years. 
The Society is sponsoring an ornithological survey of 
Venezuela. 


TO further the study of solar radiation in re- 


lation to long range weather forecastings, The 
Society has appropriated $65,000 to enable the Smith- 
sonian Institution to establish a station for six years 
on Mt. Brukkaros, in South West Africa. 




















